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BRITISH AND GERMAN IDEAS OF FREEDOM 
BY W. H. BRUFORD 


‘FREEDOM shares with all the other great key-words of modern thought 
and feeling, such as ‘nature’, ‘equality , ‘democracy’, a necessary ambiguity 
which results from its having been used by so many in so many different 
contexts. In particular, different nations seem to have quite different ways 
of thinking about freedom, and all claim it in some form or other. In inter- 
national debates on the subject, the speakers frequently seem to be at cross 
purposes, for the discussion of freedom, if it is to be fruitful, always involves 
some knowledge of its background in history. National conceptions of 
freedom are always closely linked with national character. 

In a lecture on “The German idea of freedom’ by that great scholar and 
liberal-minded thinker Ernst Troeltsch, which is well worth re-reading for 
light on the German problem of today, the view is advanced that every 
nation’s idea of political freedom is a product of its intellectual and social 
life as a whole, and a serious attempt is made to understand historically the 
varying views of freedom entertained by Germany and her Western op- 
ponents in the first Great War. The lecture was delivered in 1915, with the 
intention of countering Western propaganda about a war for democracy,? 
but it is an honest piece of work, in keeping with the author’s earlier writings, 
and very illuminating as to the differences between the basic political 
assumptions of educated Germans and Englishmen. 

In this lecture Troeltsch acknowledged that the ideal of political freedom 
had originated in the West, and that when, in the eighteenth century, it 
spread to Germany, it exercised a considerable influence there, though it was 
quickly adapted to German institutions and traditions. He admitted certain 
real differences in outlook between Germany and the West, some of them 
not entirely to Germany’s credit. Germany was in truth less advanced than 
the West, for instance, in that certain medieval forms of society (he was 
thinking of the semi-feudal Prussian Junker) had lingered on there too long 
in the modern industrial world. The differences were partly due to the 
necessity of restricting the working out of Western ideas of freedom in a 
continental state in an exposed position, because of its need of a strong 
central authority. It is the argument expressed by Bismarck in his phrase 
about the pike and the carp. But the chief cause of the differences between 
Germany and the West was that she had developed a different idea of free- 
dom in general, and therefore different forms of political freedom, from those 
prevailing in the West. We may note in passing the just criticism made of 

1 Printed in Neue Rundschau, Jan. 1916, and in his Deutsche Zukunft, 1916. 
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this lecture by Baron Friedrich von Hiigel (in The German Soul, 1916) for 
showing not the least apprehension that ‘the repulsion manifested in England 
and France against the elimination ofall ethical conceptions and of all striving 
after moral obligations of any kind in statesmanship and war’ might after al] 
be sincere, and quite spontaneous, the half-inarticulate expression, perhaps, 
of an impulse towards a fuller spiritual life. But the same wise critic finds an 
‘admirable penetration and instructive manysidedness’ in Troeltsch’s study of 
political liberty. 

The British notion of freedom, Troeltsch explained, had resulted from the 
merging of feudal traditions with the stubborn individualism of the Puri- 
tans and of the Dissenters in the age of the English Revolution of 1688. The 
country gentry, in alliance with the merchant class, developed the sense of 
independence and personal initiative as the main features of British freedom, 
and provided a parliamentary basis for it. Further contributions came from 
the experiences of a nation of pioneers in their colonial enterprises, from the 
free expansion of British commerce in the early capitalistic age, from the 
abundance of great historical memories and from the secure international 


position won by this “Herrenvolk’, and ascribed by it to just these qualities. | 


The monarchy, the high aristocracy and the established church were regarded 
as national institutions, not as hindrances to freedom. They exercised a useful 
social function and had largely adapted themselves to the needs of the nation. 
Only in the nineteenth century had French democratic ideas broken into this 
system and attained some influence. 

English freedom meant accordingly in the first place the inviolability and 
freedom of movement of the individual citizen, freedom of personal initia- 
tive combined with a sense of responsibility, next freedom from state inter- 
ference in matters of opinion and belief, and finally the control exercised by 
the two great parties over those entrusted with the conduct of political 
affairs, who were themselves drawn from the party in power. The individual 
enjoyed political freedom, in the sense of contributing towards the deter- 
mination of the General Will, through the influence of public opinion on 
this party machinery and on the electors, though as long as things ran 
smoothly, the conduct of current affairs was left in the hands of successful 
politicians. But a whole series of agencies provided against the splitting up 
of this public opinion into an unmanageable host of discontented fractions: 
social customs of extraordinary conservatism, the sway exercised over 
public opinion by a rather legalistically interpreted Protestantism, the prac- 
tical business sense and political maturity of the nation, its utilitarianism and 
common sense, opposed to any fantastic theorising, and last but not least 
the two-party system, an organic feature of the whole government structure, 
which automatically prevented any atomisation of opinion and compelled 
all innovations to be brought into line with the existing state of things. 
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This, said Troeltsch, was the source of the self-reliant individualism which 
marked the typical British citizen and was regarded by him as something 
without which life would not be worth living. He had taken it with him 
wherever he had settled in the world, and looked upon it as a kind of natural 
law, supplementing the Christian religion, so that to further its acceptance 
throughout the world had become part of his mission in life, and he could 
not conceive of other nations being happy without it. 

It is clear that Troeltsch had a sympathetic understanding of British 
history and therefore of British ideas of freedom. Unlike Dibelius, in his 
book England written soon after the war, he was not constantly on the look- 
out for any trace of hypocrisy and self-interest in the British point of view. 
He was aware of some weaknesses and inconsistencies in the British point of 
view, the question of the colour bar, for instance, but he realised that every 
ideal brings special dangers with it. Our own writers, Sir Ernest Barker, for 
instance, usually think of our view of freedom not as supplementing Chris- 
tian ethics, but rather as proceeding from the Christian doctrine of the in- 
trinsic value of free human personality, and for that reason possessing a 
universal quality, but it is understandable that in a comparative study of 
national views of freedom, each of which makes a similar claim to universal 
validity, Troeltsch laid more stress on sociological factors, on the given 
realities of national history, which seemed to him largely to explain the 
particular twist given in each country, at a fairly late stage, to religious and 
ethical ideas derived from a common source. 

Troeltsch saw an inner necessity in the development of the idea of freedom 
in his own country as elsewhere, and after explaining French and American 
ideas of freedom also as products of history, he outlined the German idea of 
freedom and defended it on historical and idealistic grounds. The German 
idea of freedom had undoubtedly received much stimulus on the theoretical 
side, he thought, from Locke and Rousseau, and on the practical side from 
the British constitution and the events of the French Revolution. But the 
modification of the basic ideas effected in German institutions by Stein, 
Scharnhorst and Boyen, and in German political philosophy by Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel and others was fundamental, and gave to political freedom for the 
Germans a particular meaning, chiefly determined by German history and 
the German intellectual tradition. 

‘Freedom, in the sense of sharing in the shaping of the General Will, is not 
for us the creation of the will of the government by the summation of indi- 
vidual wills, nor the control of business managers by their customers, but 
the free, conscious, dutiful service of the greater whole, the state and nation 
that history has brought into being. As the expression and the essence of the 
national community, this whole must be freely willed and constantly re- 
created by its own activity. Thus princes and officials regard themselves as 
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the first servants of the state, the citizen feels himself to be a member of the 
state organism. They are all organs of one sovereign whole, and in dutiful 
devotion unceasingly create it. This freedom consists of duties rather than 
rights, or at least of rights which are at the same time duties. The individuals 
do not together make up the whole, they identify themselves with it. Free- 
dom is not equality, but the service of the individual in his own due place 
and function. This service is the source of the dignity and active influence of 
the individual, but at the same time he is controlled and disciplined by it. 
All that we have attained through our national unification, equality before 
the law, parliamentary assemblies, universal military service are adapted to 
express this spirit. It is the “‘political mysticism” which in our great thinkers 
and historians has felt itself to have affinities with Plato.’ Though he acknow- 
ledged that this German system might degenerate, when responsibility was 
shirked or officials ruled in a bureaucratic spirit, Troeltsch thought that at its 
best it combined initiative with devoted service, pride with discipline, crea- 
tive power with self-sacrificing public spirit. It had produced all that was 
best, he claimed, in nineteenth-century German achievements. 

Troeltsch distinguished three stages in the historical development of these 
ideas, determined first by the patriarchal autocracy of the small German states 
after the Reformation, then by the benevolent despotism of a Frederick the 
Great, and finally by the new spirit of freedom and political maturity that 
resulted from the French Revolution, and made of the former faithful sub- 
ject a responsible citizen, obeying and serving of his own free will, demand- 
ing and obtaining his share in the determination of the general will by 
dutifully performing his allotted task and freely expressing his criticism. From 
the first it had been held to be the citizen’s duty to serve the appointed instru- 
ments of the Almighty, and German ‘political mysticism’ was in origin, he 
held, a secularisation of the religious sense of duty, combined with the 
subject’s desire to co-operate actively himself. 

As a description of the average German citizen and his evolution this will 
seem to most British readers idealised beyond all recognition, and it would 
surely have seemed so to Troeltsch himself if he had lived to see the results 
of the violent reversion to ‘political mysticism’ that followed the Weimar 
Republic, to see what allotted tasks the responsible citizens performed, while 
still being assured by their writers that true freedom was ‘inconceivable 
except within the framework of the State’ (Sieburg), or “only possible for a 
man who took up his due place in an ordered whole that he accepted’ 
(Binding). It seems clear from Troeltsch’s article in the Contemporary 
Review of May 1923, on ‘Public opinion in Germany’, that his democratic 
sympathies had been a good deal stronger than might appear from the lecture, 
but that he and scholars who thought like him such as Harnack and Delbriick 
had rallied to the support of the government at the beginning of the war 
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because they genuinely felt Germany to be the attacked, in that her “enemies 
wanted to cut her off, overpopulated as she was, from the sources of her raw 
materials’. They supported therefore the “People’s league for freedom and 
fatherland’, the declared war aims of which were the status quo with some 
improvement in Germany’s colonial position, while the bigger half of the 
intellectuals went all out for strong securities and the fruits of victory. 

Western critics have always felt that, in defending ‘German freedom’ of 
the type described above, the liberal-minded minority whose position we 
are trying to understand, not forgetting of course that more influential 
circles were not in the least concerned about freedom except for them- 
selves and their class, were in reality deluding themselves and _ that 
they only succeeded in thus rationalising their unfreedom because of 
their complete lack of political sense. ‘Une subordination habituelle’, 
says Bergson, ‘finit par sembler naturelle, et elle se cherche 4 elle-méme 
une explication.’ These outsiders have always been struck by the extra- 
ordinary docility of the Germans, and seen in that, rather than in any genuine 
sense of community, the secret of their organising power. Nor is it only 
foreigners who have contrasted the obedient Germans with the freedom- 
loving British. As early as the ’sixties of the eighteenth century one of the 
few political writers of any note in that age, Karl Friedrich von Moser, 
wrote: ‘Every nation has its own principal motive. In Germany, it is 
obedience, in England, freedom, in Holland, trade, in France, the honour of 
the king.’ And Goethe, to Eckermann in 1828, praised the young English- 
men he knew in Weimar as ‘komplette Menschen’, who had the courage to 
be what nature had designed them for. There was nothing warped or twisted 
in them, they were nothing by halves. “The blessing of personal freedom, the 
consciousness of the English name, has a good effect even on children, so 
that they are treated in the family and in schools with far more consideration, 
and enjoy a freer and happier development than we do.’ He could see the 
contrast by looking through his window in Weimar, he added. When there 
was snow on the ground, and the neighbour’s children were trying their 
sledges in the street, a policeman would soon appear and they would run 
for their lives, and whenever he saw them playing in front of their door, 
they had an uneasy look as if afraid of the police interfering with them. 
Can one not see here in germ that ‘inner insecurity’ of the Germans, about 
which Eugen Diesel has written so well: ‘Salus populi’, as Professor Laird 
says (The device of government, 1944), ‘is very largely salus puerorum.’ 

It is impossible for most of us, further, to accept this so unanimous com- 
munity which Troeltsch pictures as a high ideal at all. It is astonishingly like 
what Bergson imagines to have existed in those early, extremely con- 
servative ‘closed communities’, almost human ant-hills, in which, according 


1 Quoted by Memnecke, Welthiirgertum und Nationalstaat, 2. Kap. 
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to him, man first acquired the social instincts which became the basis of 
moral obligation. 


La cellule vit pour elle et aussi pour l’organisme, lui apportant et lui emprun- 
tant de la vitalité; elle se sacrifiera au tout s'il en est besoin; et elle se dirait 
sans doute alors, si elle était consciente, que c'est pour elle-méme qu'elle le fait. 
Tel serait probablement aussi l'état d’4me d’une fourmi réfléchissant sur sa 
conduite. ! 


The form that this rationalisation took in Germany was a natural one, 
and illustrates once more the thesis, familiar from Heine, that German 
philosophy is a further development of German theology. There was a 
close analogy, as Troeltsch pointed out in the same lecture, between the idea 
of the state as a super-individual entity, and that of the church, as com- 
munity and as institution. Free surrender of oneself as a matter of duty and 
conscience to the state closely resembled the self-surrender of the faithful to 
the church, and had in fact developed out of it. In the same way the inward- 
looking attitude of mind, the stress on personal religion, characteristic of 
Lutheranism and even of German Catholicism, had been secularised, he said, 
into the pursuit of personal culture, the ‘self-perfectionism’, to use the ex- 
pressive Russian term, of Goethe and his age. ‘Bildung’, personal culture, 
was the necessary complement to the German attitude to the state, just as 
personal religion had been to self-subordination to the church. Conditions 
in the little despotic states of the old Germany had turned men in upon 
themselves, causing them to seek in what Schiller calls “Das Ideal’, the realm 
of ideas and imagination, a compensation for the shortcomings of “Das 
Leben’, the ugly realities around them. This was the kind of personal inde- 
pendence still valued by the best Germans, Troeltsch claimed, the attitude 
of the Greek philosophers and poets, as the Germans of Winkelmann’s age 
saw them. Troeltsch did not therefore believe that Potsdam had displaced 
Weimar, to speak in the familiar symbols. They were both, he believed, 
active forces still, and must remain so, if the German attitude to the state 
was not to become rigid and lifeless, or personal culture sentimental, over- 
intellectual and politically indifferent. 

It is interesting at this point to link up the ideas of Troeltsch with those of 
another great German intellectual who, at about this same time, was wrestling 
with the thoughts on German culture and the German state, which he was 
to publish in 1918 as the Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen. At this stage in his 
development Thomas Mann proclaimed himself completely ‘unpolitical’, 
content to leave all decisions in political matters to the authorities, the ex- 
perts, in the traditional manner of the German Biirger, if he could be left in 
peace to cultivate his own soul. Politics, which he identified with democracy 


1 Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion, p. 33. 
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as understood in France, he looked upon as a dirty business. “Politics makes 
men coarse, vulgar and stupid. Envy, impudence, greed are all it teaches. 
Only the cultivation of the mind makes men free. Institutions are of little, 
states of mind of supreme importance. Become better yourself and every- 
thing will be better’ (1920 edition, p. 244). It is the Yogi attitude, the belief 
in Change from Within, which Mr. Arthur Koestler has contrasted so 
tellingly in The Yogi and the Commissar with the belief of the Commissar in 
Change from Without. 

Thomas Mann picks out ‘Bildung’ on the one hand and obedience on the 
other as the special characteristics of the German, essentially the same pair 
as in Troeltsch. ‘Bildung’, he admits, has had a quietistic influence and made 
the Germans unpolitical (p. 518), but he praises the ‘pride, honour and de- 
light of obedience’, this feature in German life which is incomprehensible 
to other nations (p. 490). It is consistent with this conservative attitude that 
he defends the Junkers (p. 437) and despises the masses (p. 366). He finds it 
quite natural that the “Weltvolk des Geistes’, rejoicing in its strength, should 
entertain ambitions of becoming a world power, perhaps even, God willing, 
the world power of reality. “Had not Spain, France, England all had their 
hour of destiny and honour: When the war broke out, Germany passion- 
ately believed its own hour to have come.’ Whatever the result, the real 
Germans, the ‘Volk’, not the masses, who if directly consulted in this third 
year of the war would want peace at any price, would accept their share of 
‘guilt’, and not make scapegoats of a handful of officials (p. 253). 

The conservative instincts of a patrician and war-time patriotic emotion 
(he finds it intolerable to accept democratic reform which might seem to be 
dictated by England — p. 258) are combined here with the same attitude of 
the individual towards the state as is described in more temperate language 
by Troeltsch. ‘It is the distinguishing feature of German individualism’, 
says Mann, ‘that it is quite compatible with ethical socialism, which is called 
state socialism, and is something quite different from marxian socialism, 
with its “‘rights of the people” ’ (p. 267). He thinks of the state as an organism 
built up of living cells, each of which co-operates freely in the common life 
(cf. the Bergson passage above), and he rejects an ‘absolutism of organisation’ 
aiming at Change from Without. Kurt Breysig and Werner Sombart 
expressed a similar view: “The German does not readily accept external 
compulsion’, they claimed. ‘He does indeed demand regulation and 
order, but these must be freely accepted and self-imposed.’! In an essay by 
the distinguished literary historian Wilhelm Scherer, written in November 
1871, we already find a very similar view, combined with a rapturous 
description of the early Germanic religion of war which would have been 
accepted as pure National Socialism: 


1 Quoted in Mr. Ginsberg’s contribution to The German mind and outlook, 1945, p. $0. 
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In the mighty chaotic struggles of the primitive Germanic world, in which 
tribes were constantly rising and falling, the delight in war grew to a passion, 
nay more than that, if it is to be expressed in one word, a religion. I mean a 
religion which is thought of independently of any definite creed, and which 
means nothing more than the unqualified recognition of a higher power, to 
which I surrender myself utterly, to which I totally subordinate my thought, 
action and feeling, and this from free choice, not from a feeling of duty un- 
willingly performed, but from pure enthusiasm and love — I am carried away, 
entranced, I can do no other, a power not myself holds sway in my soul, it 
blots out every thought of my own personality.’ 


But as Mr. Ginsberg points out, these professors — and Thomas Mann in 
his unregenerate days — protest too much. The plea that the German freely 
accepts restraint strikes the outside observer as a face-saving device of 
intellectuals, confronted on the one hand with strong state compulsion and 
on the other with the taunts of their Western neighbours. It was anticipated 
in a curious way by Schiller, when he claimed that man, faced by irresistible 
force, could maintain his freedom by ‘annihilating in conception’ the force 
to which he had to submit in fact.2 

In his later writings Thomas Mann has made ample amends for the errors 
of his former political, or unpolitical, views. It is the most striking example 
on record of the re-education of a German, under the pressure of events. 
In Culture and Politics (1939) Mann expressly repudiated the Betrachtungen 
and described the growth of his belief in democracy. To be unpolitical 
means, he realised now, to be anti-democratic. In describing how Schopen- 
hauer, one of the heroes of his youth, became anti-revolutionary, through 
his melancholy and his critical spirit, his reverence for suffering and his 
hatred alike of indecent optimism and demagogic talk of progress, he was 
writing an apologia for his former self, as a perfect specimen of the cultured 
German Biirger, with his subjectivity and absorption in things of the mind, 
his “conservative radicalism and remoteness from democratic pragmatism’, 
and his dangerous indifference to freedom, an indifference which, he said, 
had fearfully avenged itself. “The absence of political experience on the part 
of the cultivated German Biirger and his contemptuous attitude towards 
democracy, his scorn of freedom — which to him was nothing but libertarian 
cant — all this resulted in nothing less than the enslavement of the citizen to 
the state and to power-politics.’ 

It is greatly to be hoped that Thomas Mann’s political writings and 
addresses of recent years will have the desired effect on his fellow-country- 
men, but it would be absurdly optimistic to expect them to convert the 
majority even of those intelligent enough to appreciate them. For it is a 
great complex of rooted habits and feelings that is involved, that has been 


1 “Die deutsche Spracheinheit’ in Zur Geschichte des geistigen Lebens, 1874, p. 65. 
2 Uber das Erhabene, 1801. 
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slowly built up through many generations. We have seen already through 
the eyes of Troeltsch some of the factors that have gone to its making. In 
other writings he had studied with profound insight the religious background 
since the Reformation of the differences in national character between 
Lutheran Germany and those peoples of the Atlantic seaboard who accepted 
Calvinism, being already disposed to a democratic view of politics and to 
progressive economic principles, with which Calvinism could well be 
reconciled. Lutheranism, on the other hand, stood for an absolutistic 
conception of the state, for non-resistance to the civil power and the idealisa- 
tion of obedience, for traditionalism in economics and the defence of a 
hierarchical feudal system of society. And a still more fundamental element 
in the German view of life, if we are to believe Scherer, is the Germanic 
religion: “Taking religion in this sense’, the passage quoted above continues, 
‘I may say that war was the first god adored by the Germans, but through 
it they learned the meaning of worship in general. It is thanks to it that the 
Germanic peoples became religious peoples. And of them all the Germans 
are the most religious. All others allow themselves to be more or less deeply 
involved in the things of this world, and their devotion to ideal goods only 
goes up to a certain point. In the Germans it knows no bounds and rises 
to complete absorption in the one impulse that for the time entirely domin- 
ates them.’ 

Many, even in Germany, would consider this perhaps a rather strange 
conception of religion, and would hesitate to trace back to primitive Teu- 
tonic times the Romantic enthronement of feeling which is characteristic of 
the last century or so. There seems to be more to be said for the thesis of 
Mr. Pinson,? according to which the religious movement known as Pietism 
brought into German life the element of enthusiasm, which in its turn 
provided fertile soil for the development of a national movement, when 
religious emotionalism, encountering the obstacle of the Enlightenment, 
made itself a new outlet in the worship of the fatherland. However that may 
be, the phrase ‘complete absorption in the one impulse’ awakens many 
echoes in the mind of the student of German literature, echoes of Kleist’s 
‘verwirre mir das Geftihl nicht’, echoes even of the young Goethe — the 
‘Gefiihl ist alles’ speech in Faust, and others. And it illustrates well one trait 
in the German national character on which all are agreed, whether Germans 
or foreigners, and which directly affects the German idea of freedom. It is 
the German love of theory, so rightly stressed by Baron von Hiigel, half- 
German himself, in The German Soul, where he speaks of 


the German ‘imperious need of theory, system, completeness . . .; an immense 
capacity for auto-suggestion and mono-ideism, and an ever proximate danger, 


1 Calvinismus und Luthertum, ein Uberblick, 1909. 
2 Pietism as a factor in the rise of German nationalism, New York, 1934. 
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as well as power, of becoming so dominated by such vivid projections of the 
racial imaginings and ideals, as to lose all compelling sense of the limits be- 


tween such dreams and reality, . . . (and of) the very existence of other souls 
and other races, with their intrinsically different civilisations, rights and 
ideals.’ 


This trait, whatever its origin may have been, is certainly of the first 
importance for the understanding of Germany, past, present and future. 
The contrast drawn by Baron von Hiigel between German and English 
habits of mind throws much light on their respective views of freedom, and 
suggests a positive conclusion to our inquiry, for it draws attention to both 
the merits and defects inherent in each position, and to what each could 
learn from the other: 


The English faults are upon the whole Defects; the German faults are mostly 
Excesses. The English are too loosely-knit, ‘go-as-you-please’, fragmentary, 
inarticulate; a continuous compromise and individual self-consciousness. The 
Germans are too tightly buckled up, too much planned and prepared, too 
deliberately ambitious and insatiable, too readily oblivious of others — 
especially of their own need of others, of esteeming others and being esteemed 
by them. The Englishman rarely loses, he would not wish to lose, his direct 
consciousness of himself, a consciousness which, to himself, is not unpleasant; 
but neither does he lose, or wish to lose, the corresponding direct, work-a-day 
consciousness of the fellow-creatures around him. The German, when at all 
fully awake or aroused, wishes to lose, and largely does lose, such a direct, 
full consciousness of himself as but one amongst his differing fellows, for such 
consciousness is painful to him. The Englishman inclines to be selfish in a small 
way — to be egotistic . . . The German tends to forget both his own self and 
the other empirical selves altogether, to be egoistic, to see directly his system, 
idea, alone . . . his own, or his race’s, immensely magnified, simply potential, 
but thus immeasurably more potent, self. Even if, by nature, he is not more 
cruel than other races, his visionary obsessions, and especially his unhappy 
conviction that fear and force are the true roots of all successful rule, would 
make him harsher than those others with their ceaseless awareness of the 
empirical here and now. 


It would seem hopeless to expect either of these types ever to turn into 
the other. The German will no more escape from his history than the 
Englishman, but both have changed and will continue to change. We have 
already learnt much from each other, and the process can be carried further 
with advantage, especially now on the German side. However much we 
may dislike the idea, there are all sorts of features in our national life which, 
whether we were directly influenced by Germany or not, were certainly 
marked features of German life first —an elaborate civil service, state- 
organised social services, ‘planning’ in every sphere of government activity; 
co-operative methods in scientific research, a German invention; protective 
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tariffs; conscription (originally a French invention) and ‘national service’, 
and many features in the organisation of our economic life, of our educa- 
tional system and so on —all of them changes in the direction of state or 
group control of the individual, following a well-thought-out system. 
Pointing to such apparent borrowings from Germany on all sides, Troeltsch 
could not unjustifiably ask whether the German conception of freedom, 
which he saw behind every kind of state socialism, might not also have a 
world mission. 

But in spite of all these developments, almost all of which have come 
about by general consent, in the interests of order, justice and efficiency, 
most of us still believe that, in Professor Laird’s words, ‘the happiness, free- 
dom, leisure and culture of individual men and women’ are ‘the palmary 
aim of all sane planning, personal or collective, political or extra-political’, 
and we are very far from worshipping ‘the group mind’. We may admit 
that, as Troeltsch says, and Matthew Arnold said long before him, English 
freedom often degenerates into self-assertiveness and crude egoism, and we 
may see the force of the late Archbishop Temple’s criticism, that the claim 
to individual rights, if based merely on human selfhood, is just one form of 
selfishness. Our freedom must aspire to the service of some universal ideal 
if it is to be entirely satisfying to heart and conscience. We must ask what 
we are free for, as well as what we are free from. German political thinkers 
are usually more fully conscious than our own of this necessity for theoretical 
limitations on freedom, whereas we willingly accept a number of practical 
checks, but half unconsciously. Their theoretical ideal of freedom may well 
be a secularisation of the religious ideal expressed in the words “Whose 
service is perfect freedom’. But the average German at least has too often 
shown a tendency to be content with serving — no matter whom. Now that 
theocracy is a thing of the past, our liberalism (for in German eyes we are 
all liberals in this respect) seems to us the only way of achieving a sufficient 
agreement on ends and means for the practical purposes of government. 

These basic differences in outlook are soon apparent to any visitor to the 
British Zone in Germany today who listens to even the best representatives 
of the two nations there. Apart from mistakes due to ordinary human 
weaknesses in circumstances which present great temptations, and to ignor- 
ance which it is less easy to excuse, what the Germans criticise is above all 
our lack of an explicit policy, our belief in muddling through long after the 
first chaotic period when nothing else could be attempted. They rate order 
and efficiency so much higher than individual freedom that they often seem 
to us pathetically eager to be given orders to obey, and correspondingly 
unwilling to assume responsibility. We on the other hand tend to believe 
that government and administration are just a matter of common sense, a 
task that any good ex-officer can tackle with little or no special training, and 
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we rule Germany much as we used to rule India — the comparison is con- 
stantly made by officers who have seen service there, and the resemblance 
goes further than methods of administration. The majority of our adminis- 
trators, it is to be feared, see as little as possible of the natives of the country, 
and seldom think of studying their habits and traditions, or even their 
language, but generally speaking they tackle the problem of providing for 
material needs in a practical and fair-minded way. The Germans, however, 
are still men of theory. They hanker after visions of the future, entertain 
extravagant hopes of UNO, or the idea of the United States of Europe, or 
other international orders less to our liking, but have the greatest difficulty 
in realising their true position and the attitude of the outside world towards 
them. Or they devote themselves under incredible material difficulties to 
study and the pursuit of culture, in what seems to us too often an escapist 
indifference to the political and economic shape of the future, eager only to 
acquire and maintain the ‘Bildung’ which gives them worth in their own 
eyes and some social esteem. What all of us need is a more adequate vision 
of our total situation, and some consciousness of the blind spots which are 
due to our social inheritance. 
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DUINO 
BY NorA WyYDENBRUCK! 


Ir is rare that the name of a place becomes as intimately linked with a poet 
as that of Duino with Rainer Maria Rilke. When the ten poems that contain 
the quintessence of his philosophy were first published, their title Duineser 
Elegien seemed mysterious until one turned the page and read the dedication: 
‘Aus dem Besitz der Fiirstin Marie von Thurn und Taxis-Hohenlohe.’ Then 
one understood that Rilke had formed the adjective? that sounds so musical 
from the noun Duino, and remembered that this was the name of Princess 
Marie’s castle by the sea where the poet had stayed so often. 

Duino is of great importance in the history of the lady whose home it 
had been since her childhood, as well as in that of the poet who found his 
finest inspiration there, so it appears fitting to begin with the story of those 
granite walls that weathered so many storms on the granite rocks from 
which they spring. 

The castle stands on debatable ground. When Princess Marie was born, 
it was in Austrian territory, then it became Italian and now Jugoslavia claims 
it. It is located at the most northerly point of the Adriatic Sea, in the Gulf 
of Trieste. There a great massif of rock rises sheer from the water to a height 
of two hundred feet, and out of the rock grows the great, towering, sprawl- 
ing building, flanked by the ruins of an even more ancient fortress and 
surrounded by bastions. Vines and rose bushes flourish profusely on the 
terraces, groves of evergreen trees lead down to the sea, but all around is the 
wild, desolate Carso region, bleak and stony since the builders of Venice cut 
down the forests and thus created one of the first examples of a man-made 
desert due to the erosion of the soil. The view from the castle across the 
gulf can be enchanting, for in summer the Adriatic vies with the Mediter- 
ranean for beauty and depth of colour. In winter, however, it can become 
grey, bleak and threatening, when the icy wind known as the “Bora’ blows 
and the foam-topped waves hurl themselves at the rocks. 

The origins of Duino are lost in the mists of time. Obviously there had 
been a Greek settlement there, for ancient documents mention it as AOYINOS. 
Popular legends identify the park round the ancient ruin with the sacred 
grove where the Homeric hero Diomedes preserved the stags dedicated to 
Artemis. Virgil sings the river Timavo, from which Duino or “Tybein’ 
derived its name. This mysterious river, fed by several subterranean springs 


‘From The Poet and the Princess, to be published shortly by JoHN WeEstHousE. The Countess Nora 
Wydenbruck is a niece of the Princess Marie of Thurn und Taxis.—[Editor.] 
? English and French translators have preferred the rather heavy title The Elegies of Duino. 
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— Virgil mentions nine, but only three are known today — is the shortest in 
Europe and navigable from the very source. 

The original Lords of Tybein were vassals of the Patriarch of Aquileia, the 
neighbouring fishing village which was a great city and an important 
bishopric at the time of the fall of the Roman Empire; it was destroyed by 
Attila and rebuilt by Narses, and its Patriarch continued to exercise great 
temporal power until the city was deprived of most of its possessions by 
Venice in the first decades of the fifteenth century. 

In the great cleavage between the Popes and the Emperors which over- 
shadowed the Middle Ages, the Tybeiners espoused the Imperial cause, and 
as staunch Ghibellines they often took up arms against those Patriarchs who 
happened to favour the Guelphs. Finally they threw off their allegiance and 
became vassals of the House of Austria. Towards the end of the thirteenth 
century the family of the Lords of Tybein became extinct; their legitimate 
heirs, the Lords of Walssee, also died out in the male line and eventually 
Duino with their other properties reverted to their liege-lords, the Habs- 
burgs, in whose possession the castle remained until the reign of the Emperor 
Leopold I (1658-1705). The Thirty Years War had depleted the Imperial 
coffers, and so Duino was sold to the mighty and wealthy Milanese family 
Della Torre Valsassina, or Torriani, the maternal forebears of Princess Marie. 

The Torriani were Guelphs, i.e. adherents of the Pope in his struggle 
against the Hohenstaufen. Actually the Guelphs were, in the parlance of 
today, democrats, while the Ghibellines, as the party of the nobility par 
excellence, fought with all their might to retain the feudal privileges and 
curtail the power of the free cities. Princess Marie’s great ancestor, Pagano 
della Torre, rallied the Milanese after they had been defeated by Frederick II 
in 1237, and was called to govern the city and establish the castata, a demo- 
cratic tax that fell equally to each citizen. Several Torriani followed him 
2s Lords of Milan, and the last, Napoleone (1267-77) was recognised as 
Imperial Vicar by Rudolph of Habsburg. Yet he was defeated by the 
Ghibelline faction under the old rivals of the Torriani, the Visconti, who 
then ruled Milan until the advent of the Sforza in the fifteenth century. 

The remaining Torrianis fled to Aquileia, where their cousin, Raimondo 
Della Torre, was Patriarch at the time, and so it came about that they had 
settled in the vicinity of Duino and eventually acquired it. 

In her Early Reminiscences Princess Marie described very amusingly how 
one of the great halls was decorated with imaginary portraits of her great 
ancestors, painted in the seventeenth century: ‘they were terribly bad, but 
extremely pompous, and all over life size’, she wrote. 

By a strange trick of destiny, Duino has been associated with poets for 
many centuries. Tradition has it that the great exile from Florence, Dante, 
stayed there; the rocky peninsula jutting out into the sea to the west of the 
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castle is still called by the people ‘il sasso di Dante’. Be this as it may — the 
only historically ascertainable fact is that Dante was once the guest of the 
Patriarch of Aquileia — the situation of those grim and tragic-looking rocks 
that stand like bulwarks between a peaceful, sandy cove and the open sea, 
is so impressive that they might well have formed a fit spot for meditation 
for the poet of the Inferno. 

At the end of the fifteenth century Frederick III, the luckless emperor who 
set more faith in astrology and alchemy than in a straightforward and con- 
sistent policy, took up his residence at Duino, where he held impressive 
jousts and tournaments. The climax of the festivities was the crowning by 
the Emperor of two poets with the laurel wreath. The names of these poets 
are forgotten, but the symbolical act remains. It would appear as though the 
spirit of time had taken great pains to prepare the scene for that ineffable 
moment when the last great poet of the declining West heard the message 
through the roar of the wind and the rush of the water. 

The Torrianis were a very wealthy family, and they spared no pains to 
make their castle a magnificent habitation. The great pentagonal building 
presents a confusing medley of styles, recalling the successive additions of 
each generation, yet owing to the extreme, stark simplicity of its huge, 
unornamented walls, an impressive unity has been maintained. 

The castle is approached through the old village, past the dried-up moat 
and through several successive gates. The great courtyard is built round the 
mighty Roman keep, which rises to a height of two hundred feet, from 
which it dominated the Roman road. Below, the bastions and fortifications 
go down to the sea. Italian influence predominates in a wealth of balconies, 
terraces, arcades and fountains and in the proportions of the great banqueting 
halls, but there are many small, low chambers with tiny windows set deep 
in the thick walls that recall medieval fortresses in northern lands. One 
might say that Duino was a truly Austrian phenomenon —a blending of 
Latin and Germanic elements, of Gothic and Baroque, of a past that had 
never ceased to live with an intense awareness of the present moment. 

The eighteenth century left its traces there — delicate, stuccoed ceilings 
with fantastic designs, painted walls and inlaid parquet floors that contrasted 
with the heavy magnificence of the seventeenth-century Venetian work in 
the great halls. Then, during the first half of the nineteenth century, the old 
house suddenly found itself deserted and forsaken. The extravagance of a 
spendthrift Della Torre had brought it about that most of the movable 
contents of the castle were sequestrated by law, and much that remained was 
carried home by the villagers. The castle was in a sad and derelict state when 
Princess Marie’s mother, Countess Thurn-Hofer-Valsassina, the last of the 
Torrianis of Duino, married Prince Hohenlohe and decided to make her home 
there. From an aesthetic point of view it was perhaps regrettable that the 
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young couple arranged their chosen dwelling-place between 1850 and 1860, 
at a period when the disastrous decline of European taste had begun and the 
false romanticism that had already reared its ugly head in Horace Walpole’s 
Strawberry Hill was preparing to burst into the medieval orgies of King 
Ludwig II’s Neuschwanstein. Fortunately, however, Princess Therese 
Hohenlohe was so imbued with Italian traditions that the worst horrors were 
averted. Yet one cannot help shuddering when one reads in Princess Marie’s 
Early Reminiscences how her mother sent for an artist from Milan, one 
Angelo Sala, celebrated for his mural paintings, and commissioned him to 
cover the entire interior of the castle with frescoes! The house was saved by 
its tremendous size and the heighth and breadth of the halls, so that the 
worthy painter merely ruined a staircase by Palladio and perpetrated some 
horrors in the great dining-room. 

In a guide-book to the Austrian Empire, published in 1898 to commem- 
orate the Golden Jubilee of the Emperor Franz Josef’s reign,' I found the 
following delightful passage: 


To the last of the Torriani, the defunct Princess Therese Hohenlohe, is due 
the merit of having transformed the severe fortress into a marvellous museum 
of ancient and modern art. The armoury, which was looted by the French, 
has now been transformed into a Hall of Shells(!!) and on the great bastion 
of the fortress there is now a terrace overgrown with flowers and plants that 
are reflected by the azure waters of the sea. No less interesting is the Ban- 
queting Hall with the portraits of the family’s ancestors and the magnificent 
library. 


When Rilke came to Duino, it bore the imprint of Princess Marie’s period 
and personality. His favourite room there was her little boudoir, a warm- 
looking, extremely intimate and ‘lived-in’ room with a window opening 
on to a truly overwhelming view of the sea. She described it as follows in 
her Memories of Rainer Maria Rilke: 


It was really quaint and furnished without any claim to style or elegance . . . 
The walls were covered with fine old Genoese brocade, but they almost 
disappeared behind the wealth of etchings, water-colours and pastels I had 
hung there. I had even pinned photographs of all my favourite pictures on 
the brocade between the originals. Among the latter there was an etching by 
Whistler, a fine drawing of a centaur by Tiepolo and, higher up, a wonderful 
head that had been detached from a fresco in one of the villas on the Brenta. 
It was the head of a nymph in the style of Veronese; she was glancing side- 
ways over her shoulder with large, wide-open eyes. I also had a fine portrait 
of my son by Fortuny and, quite close to the chair where I usually sat, a 
small Umbrian Madonna on a golden ground... A profusion of flowers 
brought it all into harmony, great masses of our lovely Duino roses that 


1 ‘Unsere Monarchie’, Wien, G. Szelinski 
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flowered late into the autumn, and the fragrant wild cyclamen of the Carso 
in a Greek amphora of black pottery. 


That was the room to which Rilke referred in a letter written to the 
Princess in August 1910, when he wrote: 


... your little realm up there, that lived-in world dense with memories and 
the window opening out onto vastness; there is a finality about this arrange- 
ment of drawing the Near quite close so that the Far should be undisturbed. 
There is much meaning in the confined space, and so the boundless space 
becomes singularly pure, free of meaning, an unassailable depth, an inexhaus- 
tible storehouse of spiritually nourishing intervals. . . . 


Rilke, the poet of things, the poet who complained so bitterly that the 
treasured things no longer remain inside the houses, grieved bitterly when 
Duino was destroyed by enemy action towards the end of the 1914-18 war. 
Princess Marie was staying in Trieste at the time and watched the shelling 
of her beloved home from the windows of her hotel in the harbour. ‘It 
seemed like a bad dream, without reality —I accepted it with a strange 
detachment’, she wrote. 

Most of the outside walls were reduced to rubble, but the massive masonry 
of the Roman tower and the Roman bastions remained almost intact — and 
strangely, a bronze phoenix with outspread wings? in the courtyard, which 
seemed to Princess Marie a symbol of hope and comfort. And, as the phoenix 
from the ashes, Duino rose again. Prince Pascha? undertook the gigantic 
task of having the castle reconstructed exactly as it had been, and the war 
1939-45 mercifully left it unscathed. The present owner is Princess Marie’s 
grandson Raimondo* who bears the title ‘Principe della Torre e Tasso, 
Duca di Duino’. 

Thus, as T. S. Eliot says: 


. . . In succession 
Houses rise and fall, crumble, are extended, 
Are removed, destroyed, restored. . . . 


1 The armorial bearings of the Hohenlohe family contain the phoenix and two sable panthers. 

2 Prince Alexander von Thurn und Taxis, b. 1881, d. 1935. 

3 Prince Raymond von Thurn und Taxis, b. 1907, the ‘littke Raymond’ to whom Rilke gave the toy 
fountain. 





WANDRERS STURMLIED! 
BY GOETHE 


WEN du nicht verlissest Genius 
Nicht der Regen nicht der Sturm 
Haucht ihm Schauer itibers Herz 
Wen du nicht verlissest Genius, 
Wird der Regen Wolcke 

Wird dem Schlossensturm 
Entgegensingen wie die 

Lerche du dadroben, 

Wen du nicht verlissest Genius. 


Den du nicht verlissest Genius, 
Wirst ihn heben iibern Schlammpfad 
Mit den Feuerfliigeln 

Wandeln wird er 

Wie mit Blumenftissen 

Uber Deukalions fluthschlamm 
Python tédtend leicht gros 

Pythius Apollo 


Den du nicht verlissest Genius. 


Den du nicht verlissest Genius 

Wirst die wollnen Fliigel unterspreiten 
Wenn er auf dem Felsen schlifft 
Wirst mit Hiiterfittigen ihn decken 

In des Haines Mitternacht. 


Wen du nicht verliassest Genius 

Wirst im Schneegest6ber Warm umhiillen 
Nach der Wirme zichn sich Musen 

Nach der Wirme Charitinnen, 

Wen du nicht verliassest Genius. 


Umschwebt mich ihr Musen! 
Ihr Charitinnen! 
Das ist Wasser das ist Erde 


Und der Sohn des Wassers und der Erde " 

Uber den ich wandle G6ttergleich. his tc 

exce 

' The poem is reprinted from the earliest known version, that sent to Fritz Jacobi in August 1774. dew 
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1774. 








WANDERER’S STORM SONG: 
TRANSLATED BY ELIZABETH M. WILKINSON 


Wuono thou never leavest Genius 
Not the rain and not the storm 
Breathes a dread upon his heart 
Whom thou never leavest Genius, 
Meets the rain cloud 

Meets the hailstorm 

With his song as does the 

Skylark thou up yonder, 


Whom thou never leavest Genius. 


Him thou never leavest Genius, 
Thou wilt bear above the mud-path 
With thy wings of fire 

He will wander 

As with flower-feet 

O’er Deucalion’s sea of mud 
Python slaying light great 

Pythian Apollo 


Him thou never leavest Genius. 


Him thou never leavest Genius 

Thou wilt spread thy woolly wings beneath him 
When he sleeps upon the cliff 

Thou wilt cover with thy guardian pinions 

In the midnight of the grove. 


Whom thou never leavest Genius 

In the whirling snow wilt wrap with warmth 
Towards the warmth the Muses wander 
Towards the warmth there wander Graces, 
Whom thou never leavest Genius. 


Hover round me ye Muses! 

And ye Graces! 

That is water that is earth 

And the son of water and of earth 
Over whom I wander like the gods. 


1! The translation tries to give an impression of poetry as Goethe wrote it in his early twenties, even to 
his total disregard of punctuation. The frequently unusual word-order of the original has been followed, 
except where the lack of inflexion in English would have caused ambiguity or where rhythmical con- 
siderations seemed more important. 
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Ihr seyd rein wie das Herz der Wasser 
Ihr seyd rein wie das Marck der Erde 
Ihr umschwebt mich und ich schwebe 
Uber Wasser iiber Erde 

Gottergleich. 


Soll der zuriickkehren 

Der kleine, schwarze feurige Bauer 
Soll der zuriickkehren, erwartend 
Nur deine Gaben Vater Bromius 
Und hellleuchtend umwirmend Feuer 
Soll der zuriickkehren mutig, 

Und ich den ihr begleitet 

Musen und Charitinnen all 

Den Alls erwartet was ihr 

Musen und Charitinnen 
Umkrinzende Seeligkeit 

Rings ums Leben verherrlicht habt, 
Soll muthlos kehren: 


Vater Bromius 
Du bist Genius 
Jahrhunderts Genius 
Bist was innre Glut 
Pindarn war 
Was der Welt 
Phéb Apoll ist. 


Weh weh innre Wirme 
Seelen Wirme 
Mittelpunckt 
Gliih ihm entgegen 
Phéb Apollen 
Kalt wird sonst 
Sein Fiirstenblick 
Uber dich voriiber gleiten 
Neidgetroften 
Auf der Ceder Griin verweilen 
Die zu grtinen 
Sein nicht harrt. 
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Ye are pure as the heart of the waters 
Ye are pure as the marrow of earth 
Ye hover round me and I hover 
Over water over earth 


Like the gods. 


Shall he reach home 

The little, black fiery peasant 

Shall he reach home, awaiting 

But thy gifts Father Bromius 

And bright-gleaming warm-wrapping fire 
Shall he reach home courageous, 

And I whom ye accompany 

Muses and Graces all 

Whom all awaits that ye 

Muses and Graces 

Have cast about life 

An encircling garland of glorious bliss, 
Reach home discouraged: 


Father Bromius 
Thou art Genius 
Genius of the age 
Art what inner glow 
Was to Pindar 
What to the world 
Is Phoebus Apollo. 


Woe woe inner warmth 
Spirit warmth 
Centre 
Glow in response to 
Phoebus Apollo 
Or cold 
His princely gaze 
Will pass thee over 
Envy-stricken 
Linger on the green of the cedar 
Which to flourish 


Awaits him not. 
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Warum nennt mein Lied dich zulezt? 
Dich von dem es begann 
Dich in dem es endet 
Dich aus dem es quoll 
Jupiter Pluvius. 

Dich dich str6mt mein Lied 
Jupiter Pluvius. 

Und Castalischer Quell 
Quillt ein Nebenbach, 
Quillet miisigen 

Sterblich Gliicklichen 
Abseits von dir 

Jupiter Pluvius 

Der du mich fassend deckst 
Jupiter Pluvius 


Nicht am Ulmen Baum 

Hast du ihn besucht 

Mit dem Tauben Paar 

In dem zartlichen Arm 

Mit der freundlichen Ros umkrinzt 
Tandelnden ihn blumengliicklichen 
Anakreon, 

Sturmathmende Gottheit. 


Nicht im Pappelwald 

An des Sibaris Strand 

In dem hohen Gebiirg nicht 
Dessen Stirn die 
Allmichtige Sonne beglinzt 
Fasstest du ihn 

Den Bienensingenden 
Honiglallenden 
Freundlichwinckenden 


Theokrit. 


Wenn die Rider rasselten Rad an Rad 
Rasch ums ziel weg 
Hoch flog siegdurchgliihter Jiinglinge Peitschenknall 
Und sich Staub walzt 
Wie vom Gebiirg herab sich 
Kieselwetter ins Thal walzt 
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Why does my song name thee the last: 
Thee from whom it began 
Thee in whom it endeth 
Thee out of whom it flowed 
Jupiter Pluvius. 

Thee thee my song is streaming 
Jupiter Pluvius 

And Castalian Spring 

Springs a rivulet 

Springs for idle ones 

Mortal happy ones 

To the side of thee 

Jupiter Pluvius 

Who dost seize me and cover 
Jupiter Pluvius 


Not by the elm tree 

Didst thou visit him 

With the pair of doves 

In his tender arm 

With a garland of roses entwined 
Him the dallying flower-happy 
Anacreon, 

Storm-breathing godhead. 


Not in the poplar grove 
Near the Sybarite strand 
Not in the high mountain 
Whose brow the 
Almighty sun illumines 
Didst thou seize him 

The bee-singing 

The honey-babbling 

The friendly-beckoning 
Theocritus. 


When the wheels rattled wheel on wheel 
Swift away round the post 
High rose the whip crack of youths glowed through with victory 
And dust rolled 
As from the mountain down there rolls 
Hail of pebbles into the vale 
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Gliihte deine Seel Gefahren Pindar 
Muth Pindar — Gliihte — 

Armes Herz — 

Dort auf dem Hiigel — 
Himmlische Macht — 

Nur soviel Glut — 

Dort ist meine Hutte — 

Zu waten bis dort hin. 
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Then thy soul glowed dangers Pindar 
Courage Pindar — Glowed — 

Poor heart — 

There on the hill — 

Heavenly power — 

Just so much glow — 

There is my cot — 

To wade just so far. 











WANDRERS STURMLIED 
A Study in Poetic Vagrancy 
BY ELIZABETH M. WILKINSON AND L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


THE Romantic conception of the German people as a nation of wanderers, 
while as manifestly one-sided as such national images are bound to be, 
contains enough truth to give the impression of a striking likeness. It derives 
no doubt from the historical fact of the migration of peoples of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, finding early mythological support in the cognomen of 
Wanderer which was attached to the god Wodan, was confirmed by the 
constant surge of the German emperors over the Alps in the Middle Ages 
and by the Sehnsucht nach Italien of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
to be clinched, it would seem, by the Drang nach Osten of recent times. 
Nor has the German tendency to wandering been confined to the geogra- 
phical or political sphere. Which nation has adventured further into the 
realm of the spirit, soared to more dizzying heights of metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, where ‘der Markstein der Schépfung steht’, or plunged deeper into 
abysses of cosmic despair? And this same spirit of vagrancy, physical and 
metaphysical, is everywhere present in German poetry. Like myth, poetry not 
only reflects a people's image of itself, it also helps to form it; and it would 
be hazardous indeed to try to disentangle cause and effect. But it remains 
true that the Germans have had no lack of poems and songs with which to 
stir their nomadic romanticism and keep alive that ideal of Wanderlust 
which in the European mind is so indissolubly connected with the German 
character. ! 

No German poet has written more about wandering than Goethe. The 
story of the Wandering Jew seized his youthful imagination; Wilhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre contains the sum of his own journeying through life. 
The two loveliest of his shorter lyrics are both called Wanderers Nachtlied, 
while some half-dozen others have a wanderer in their title. Early and late 
this image is a symbol for expressing every conceivable manner and mode 
of his wandering, from the simple impulse to roam in space, through the 
urge to dalliance and philandering, to the limitless aspiration of individual 
striving, to every variation of self-fulfilment, including that soaring of the 
human mind which we call poetic vision. But with him the complementary 
image of Hiitte is never far away. The one impulse at once calls forth its 
corresponding opposite, its regulative counter-force. Hiitte represents the 
other pole of man’s being and symbolises an equally wide range of exper- 
ience: the comfort of home, the cramping ties of domesticity, the irksome- 
ness, but also the fulfilment, of self-limitation. The tension between the 
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two receives every kind of artistic expression from painful dissonance to the 
most delicately adjusted harmony. For no German, poet or thinker, has 
explored more sensitively or more completely the relation of these two 
fundamental human drives, or has achieved, both in his life and in his work, 
a balance which even in old age still vibrates with a most fruitful tension. 

His earliest wanderer poem, Wandrers Sturmlied, has found its way into 
most anthologies of his poetry, though perhaps more from a feeling of piety 
than from any sense of its peculiar quality. His own example might well 
have encouraged editors to leave it out; for he did not include it in his own 
collected poems, nor indeed publish it at all until after it had appeared with- 
out his permission;? while in Dichtung und Wahrheit, faced with the accom- 
plished fact of its unauthorised publication, he referred to it as Halbunsinn. 
This has been enough to make some critics rally at once to its defence, on 
the assumption that the older Goethe was so loftily insensible to works he 
had outgrown that his disparagement is the surest guarantee of their excel- 
lence! While others took Halbunsinn to be a confirmation of the obscurity 
of this difficult poem, and for them obscurity spelt profundity. But there is 
a good and quite precise reason for including it in any anthology which 
aims at a complete picture of the range of Goethe’s mind. For it is not just 
another example of his youthful exuberance, nor just another poem on the 
theme of the wanderer. It is a wanderer poem with a difference. It treats 
this romantic subject of wandering with a humour that is rare in German 
poetry,® rare enough in any young man. Here is a poet with a sense of 
humour about his own genius, about his poetic inspiration, which does not 
mean that his poem lacks a core of profound and serious meaning, only that 
he can be serious without solemnity, profound without pomposity. 

Either this poem was conceived with humour or it inclines to the ridicu- 
lous. No one can help seeing the twist in its tail. In the intoxication of 
genius this wanderer had defied storm and wind, surging onwards, soaring 
upwards. In the end, however, the physical situation has got the upper hand. 
Rain and mud have triumphed, and the inspired poet sees himself as a 
somewhat sorry figure wading to his hut. But is this the first time in the 
poem that he sees himself thus? The usual reading of the poem as an ode 
in the manner of the egotistical sublime,‘ a straightforwardly rhapsodic 
‘Hohelied des Geniuskultes’,* assumes that it is. In that case it is not always 
easy to maintain an appropriately sublime response. To hear, amid the 
solemn strains of an ode, of a tutelary genius with woolly wings, or to 
tumble to the fact that the poet is singing a hymn of praise to mud, is to 
drop from the sublime to the ridiculous. For let us call “der Sohn des 
Wassers und der Erde’ by name: his name is mud. Once this impinges upon 
the reader, he is lost to the solemnity of the occasion and laughs in the wrong 
place; or he keeps his countenance by letting the words wash over him, 
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leaving vague impressions but not biting into the imagination. And what 
are we to make of a poet who, for all his soaring confidence in the power 
of genius to render him impervious to the rigours of the weather, expresses 
this confidence in images which betray a marked hankering after lulling 
warmth and being tucked up cosily against the fury of the storm? Do what 
he will to keep his mind fixed on higher things, his choice of words reveals 
unmistakably whither his desires are tending. The wish-fantasies of this 
bedraggled poet, wading through slush and mud, revolve around lightness 
and warmth as inevitably as those of a hungry man around food. Schlamm 
insinuates itself into the poem from the second verse. The longing to be 
rid of the discomfort evokes visions of himself borne aloft above the muddy 
path on wings of fire, or tripping over it flower-footed, light as a god; and, 
in a final attempt to lighten the dead weight clogging his steps, his fantasy 
resolves it into its pure components of earth and water. Again from the 
whole mythological store at his disposal he selects precisely those attributes 
of genius which will allow him to indulge his obsession with warmth. At 
first they are disguised by his conviction that as a poet he is proof against 
the trials and stress of physical existence. But the disguise soon wears thin. 
Transcendent wings of fire give place to plain woollen wings, their function 
not to bear him aloft but to be spread beneath him and to cover him over; 
until finally the word Warme comes through in all its physical force, three 
times in three successive lines. There is no mistaking its insistence; and in a 
later version Wirmumhiillen gets a line all to itself. 

Such a reading finds us from time to time in the superior position, catching 
the poet out unawares, divining the drift of his imagery where it runs 
counter to the dithyrambic sublimity he would ostensibly have us hear. 
For in denying his challenge to smile with him we run the risk of laughing 
at him. Either we jib at some verbal inaptness, at a certain disparity of style 
and content, or we must recognise a playful humour which is aware of 
exploiting to the full every possibility of doubleness and contrast. 

The physical situation is not simply a jumping-off ground for a visionary 
flight on the subject of genius and poetic inspiration. It is present through- 
out. Its symbolic implications are fully explored; but the humorous implica- 
tions of the contrast between real and ideal no less. And by ‘physical 
situation’ we understand not only the mud and the rain but the physical 
aspect of the wanderer’s compensatory fantasies. The myth of Apollo 
moving light-footed over the primeval slime to slay the python grips the 
poet's imagination because it can symbolise the power of poetry to over- 
come all ills. But what makes him fix upon this myth rather than another 
is its appropriateness to the immediate muddy situation. Again it is with a 
true poet’s reverence that he hymns the purity of earth and water. But this 
breaking down of the heavy substance into its lighter elements is none the 
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less a wish-fulfilment of his very human need. The characteristic unity of this 
poem resides in the poet’s perception of this double perspective, in the 
complete fusion of sublimity and humour. They do not alternate. They 
co-exist. To interpret it as the fitful breaking through of exultant high 
spirits amid ‘feierliche, ernste, tiefe Akkorde’* does violence to its funda- 
mental form. The humour is there all the time; and whimsical rather than 
exultant, for it is provoked not only by the contrast between inner and outer 
world, but also by that more significant contrast within the imaginative 
world itself. Without destroying his own rapture the poet can smile at 
it, playing upon the incongruity between the uplifting and the down-to- 
earth aspects of his fantasy. Even a statement of such profound poetic 
importance as 


Weh weh innre Wirme 
Seelen Warme 
Mittelpunckt 

Gliih ihm entgegen 

Phdb Apollen 

Kalt wird sonst 

Sein Fiirstenblick 

Uber dich voriiber gleiten 


is refracted as it enters the imagination. For Apollo is not only the god of 
poetry, he is also the sun-god, the words Warme and Kalt resound with 
physical implications, and the mind glances off and, without losing sight of 
the symbolic meaning, smiles at the thought of this cold poet trying by his 
own warmth to woo back the sun which is so markedly absent. On the 
other hand the line which most amusingly expresses the poet's consciousness 
of his drenched condition 


Dich dich strémt mein Lied, 


at the same time embodies, as we shall see, the supreme discovery of his 
spiritual adventure. For this reason interpretation cannot be pressed too 
hard. This does not imply that the meaning is uncertain or ambiguous; but 
the imagination must be left free to play between the symbolic and the 
physical perspective as lightly as does the poet’s humour. 

That Goethe himself attached more than allegorical importance to the 
physical situation is suggested by an early emendation of the last lines to 


Dort meine Hiittte, 
Dorthin zu waten! 


where the emphasis is shifted from his goal, the Hiitte, with its romantic 
associations, to his manner of getting there, and it is waten, with its ludicrous 
implications, which goes on echoing in the reader's mind. And the letter he 
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wrote when he sent the poem to his friend Jacobi leaves no doubt of his own 
sense of the poem’s double perspective. Jacobi was at the time wandering 
about the Bergische Land, living in the open, sheltering from a ‘gewaltiger 
Platzregen in einem gewolbten Brunnen’, a wanderer in the literal sense of 
the word: ‘Ziche aus mit weiter nichts als einer Jagertasche auf dem Riicken 
und einem Stab in der Hand, jede Bauerhiitte giebt mir Obdach und Kost.’ 
Goethe expresses his joy at this expedition ‘in freyer Gotteswelt’ in terms 
which point its symbolical significance without reducing it to a mere 
allegory of life, and his oracular postscript is as charged with double meaning 
as is his poem: ‘Hier eine Ode, zu der Melodie und Commentar nur der 
Wandrer in der Noth erfindet.’* 

This seems to put the ordinary reader into a quandary. Must he be 
drenched and weary to be able to enter into the spirit of this poem and 
appreciate its beauty to the full? Is Goethe suggesting that its significance is 
limited to the particular situation in which Jacobi happens to find himself 
and that it has no existence apart from such a chance context? On further 
thought it becomes clear that he is not. To expect that the effort of physical 
movement can provide the key to melody and meaning in fact implies that 
what might seem to be but a chance union of these three elements is in truth 
an organic unity, each element of which reflects the whole and inevitably 
calls up the other two. How persistent was Goethe’s belief that in a Wander- 
lied melody, meaning and movement are intimately related is shown by an 
incident in Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre* which reveals, more clearly than 
his letter to Jacobi, that a Gelegenheitsgedicht, no less than any other, 
possesses an inalienable meaning of its own, which is neither limited to the 
occasion of its origin nor dependent upon some arbitrary fancy of the reader. 
Wilhelm tells his fellow-guests how, on his wanderings, the words of a song 
would come to him unbidden, allying themselves to ‘leise Téne’ which had 
been induced by the rhythmic tread of his feet. In response to their request 
he hands them the words of one of these songs, and after but brief reflection 
they voice their ‘Commentar’ in the language of music: they begin to sing 
a duet so perfectly suited to the rhythm of wandering that to Wilhelm it 
comes as a revelation of his own intention, and any other form of his song 
is now unthinkable. Through being received and interpreted his own 
conception has acquired objective validity, and he has the feeling, as other 
voices join in, of a whole Wandergesellschaft tramping over hill and dale. 

The passage is transparently symbolic. Here we see how an apparently 
‘chance’ creation is spontaneously re-created in its entirety by those who, 
though in a different situation, are fully alive to the one element in their 
possession, the words. Far from being arbitrarily subjective, the meaning 
of this ‘occasional’ poem is such that it can compel the imagination of 
different individuals to an identical response. The use of the word er-findet 
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to Jacobi is surely significant; to Goethe, being receptive means: to discover 
by creative effort. The occasion created the poem; but once in being the 

oem can re-create the occasion, so completely have movement and melody 
- absorbed into the very texture of the words. 

Hence to ask the reader to chant this Sturmlied is not to stimulate apprecia- 
tion by artificially working up a mood. Nowhere is the incantatory element 
more important, for the rhythm draws us into the physical experience of the 
wanderer as surely as does the imagery. What could more directly induce 
the sense of flagging effort than the early cessation of the vigorous refrain? 
As the poet stumped along, his teeth set against the wind, the line which 
must have come to him unbidden was “Wen du nicht verlissest Genius’ with 
its trochaic tread. Down comes his foot on the Wen; and down again on 
the Den. The sense rhythm would require the chief emphasis to be on 
verlassest; but the pull here is all towards metrical stress. How else account 
for the alternation of Wen and Den: Admittedly there is some difference in 
meaning. But then why the change back again to Wen? — if not for the 
sheer delight of playing upon these consonantal variations, as if by such 
device of rhythmic alternation and repetitive physical movement the wan- 
derer would exclude the foul weather without, and be free to dwell on the 
life of his own inner world? In this tension between the free cadences 
associated with the ode and the restriction of a metrical scheme we have yet 
another key to the essential doubleness of the poem. For by this slight 
suggestion of a regular marching measure which helps the wanderer along 
the poet imparts to his own soaring pathos a playfulness which smiles 
through the very rhythm of his verse. 

[t is no accident that the refrain stops just as the poet’s fantasies are revealing 
themselves for what they are, as Genius temporarily drops out of the picture, 
and even Muses and Graces openly join in the search for warmth. All the 
stylistic elements point to an impending break in the poem. At this same 
point the sentence structure changes: the future of confident assertion, 
repeated some half-dozen times or more, makes way for the supplicatory 
imperative ‘Umschwebt mich ihr Musen!’ And the tension which has been 
gathering between the physical and the figurative implications of the imagery 
sharpens to an incongruity of style and content in ‘Sohn des Wassers und der 
Erde’. With the use of this classical figure for common or garden mud 
thetoric trembles on the borders of bathos. The sublimation of mud has 
teached its limits, and as his fantasy breaks it down into its elements there 
comes a break in the poem —a break which Goethe later indicated by a dash 
after the sixth verse. 

There are now two figures instead of one. Whether the Bauer has 
objective existence or is a figure on the landscape of the wanderer’s mind, 
whether he derives from some mythological personnage — he has been 
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identified with Noah" —is irrelevant. What is relevant is that he has not 
sprung from nowhere. He has his origins within the poem itself. The tell- 
tale adjectives feurig and schwarz betray his kinship with the dominant 
images of the first part, warmth and mud. And if he is klein, it is by con- 
trast with the overlifesize, godlike figure the wanderer imagined himself to 
be. The underlying physical significance of the poet’s fantasies has separated 
out and become embodied in an independent figure. We can see the process 
of separation at work in the words. Each of the two levels of meaning 
inherent in the single Warm umhiillen now receives unambiguously literal 
or figurative expression as it is resolved into umwarmend Feuer and um- 
kranzende Seligkeit. The gifts of the gods are here fittingly apportioned 
between the two figures: creature comforts to the peasant, to the poet those 
insubstantial gifts appropriate to Muses and Graces. What was single with 
twofold implication has become openly two. And of the two it is not the 
man who is the figure of fun. The word mutig precludes this. It is at him- 
self that the poet smiles as the boundless sweep of his imagination is brought 
up short against the limits of concrete reality, and he is forced to reflect that 
he, the darling of the Muses, is yet impotent to reach the goal which the 
sturdy peasant takes in his stride. 

But this opposition between life and poetry does not last. A synthesis is 
achieved, and achieved by identifying genius with the peasant’s god. They 
are both called Bromius! 

This means that Vater Bromius cannot be taken —as he usually is taken" — 
simply as the god of wine, a sorry substitute for the inner glow of inspiration 
that was Pindar’s. But why should he be: The verse itself tells us nothing 
direct about his value. It simply sets up a twofold relation of analogy: 
Vater Bromius is what inner glow was to Pindar, what Phoebus Apollo is 
to the world. But indirectly, from the content of these analogies, we learn 
that he has the highest value, since Pindar without his inner glow was 
nothing, and the sun is indispensable to the world. 

Nor is there any note of disparagement lingering on from his association 
with the peasant. The peasant may be small and grimy, his horizon may be 
bounded by the elemental things of life. But the warmth he seeks outside 
him he also bears within him. It is with the word feurig that the central 
notion of inner warmth enters the poem for the first time, and it is as a direct 
result of this encounter that the poet realises that he too must have inner 
warmth with which to respond to his god. If the apostrophe to Bromius is 
to be read as an invective against an age which finds its inspiration in material 
joys, then it means that the poet’s realisation that he has something to learn 
from the peasant is interrupted by a mood of revulsion, in which the peasant’s 
god is invoked only to be rejected at once as a deity unworthy of poets. This 
would mean that the two worlds, of poet and of peasant, remain separate, 
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that physical vitality is simply translated into terms of another level of ex- 
perience, as in allegory. But we move here in a world of symbols, of 
identities not just analogous but, mysteriously, of the same substance. The 
peasant, as we saw, is no alien being, but another aspect of the poet, which 
he now re-integrates into himself, and it is in his dual aspect of man-poet that 
the wanderer is urged to glow towards Apollo in his dual aspect of sun-god 
and god of poetry. If the other gods here are inexhaustible symbols, it is 
unlikely that Bromius can be pinned down to one meaning. He too must 
stand under the poem’s double sign of sublimity and humour. And it is 
because he is the god of wine and far more, that he plays such an important 
part in the wanderer’s gradual discovery of the nature of his genius. The 
Muses and Graces, for all they attend him with glory and bliss, have left him 
in the lurch in his struggle with the elements. In a flash of recognition he 
perceives in Bromius possibilities not exhausted by the good gifts of the 
earth. He is the link between the most earthy and the most spiritual, and by 
defining him in terms of Pindar’s inner glow and the life-giving sun Goethe 
presents him as a symbol of all vitalising forces. 

His source for Vater Bromius, the commentators tell us,1* was Wieland’s 
latest work Der Neue Amadis, where he appeared as the purveyor of the best 
French Burgundy."* But in Pindar, whom he had been studying during the 
winter 1771-72, he could also have read of 


the god with ivy bound whom we mortals call Bromius . . . Clearly seen are 
the bright symbols of his sacred rites, whensoever, at the opening of the 
chamber of the purple-robed Hours, nectarious flowers lead in the fragrant 
Spring. 
In this Dithyramb for the Athenians'* Pindar calls upon all the gods of 
Olympus to help him celebrate in song the festival of Dionysos, under his 
title Bromius, him of the loud cry. Zeus is his father, his mother Semele. 
At his coming lovely tresses of violets are flung on the immortal earth and 
the voices of songs ring to the sound of flutes. Wieland’s jovial spender of 
wine is here the source of all vitality, god of the life-bringing spring, inspirer 
of sacred song and dance. 

It was Herder in his Fragmente who recovered for German poetry the con- 
ception of divine intoxication symbolised by wine, and it is unthinkable that 
after meeting him Goethe should have used Bromius in his old anacreontic 
way. Had Herder not written in the section on Pindar and Greek dithy- 
rambs: 


The gentle Graces were not yet born; the forces of Nature were revered . . . 
and among the oldest gods there was always a god of wine; call him what 
you will. And now therefore drunken poetry was led to the altars to be 
purified. Here religion enjoined upon them drunkenness in wine and love, 
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and their drunkenness in its turn conformed therefore to religion: their song 
was full of the animal-sensual speech of the wine and wine in its turn was 
exalted into a mystical-sensual language of the gods: a holy song in the twofold 
meaning of the word.'* 


Whether Goethe had read this before writing his poem or not,'? he was cer- 
tainly familiar with the gist of it from those crucial conversations in Strass- 
burg, which had taught him that poetry has its roots in the primitive, is no 
mere pleasant adornment of life, but its most vital manifestation. When he 
came to know Pindar at first hand this knowledge was more than confirmed. 
New regions of his being, he wrote to Herder,'* had been opened up within 
him through the realisation that for the Greeks the seat of thought and feeling 
was one, and located not in the head, but in the breast and belly. It is not by 
dabbling at this or that, not by pecking at other folk’s achievement, but by 
concentrating all his innate powers of body and mind into a single unity that 
a man may achieve mastery. If what he found in Pindar was so swiftly 
assimilated, '* it was because his need of it was so urgent. His need of concen- 
tration, his longing for a task that would focus all his energies, had been the 
intermittent burden of his letters for a year or more. But it is in Wandrers 
Sturmlied that we first find the word Mittelpunckt, a word which was to 
occur again and again in his lifelong struggle to discover and strengthen the 
organic centre of his being.*° 

What he expressed to Herder in the language of concepts, Sturmlied tells 
us in the language of symbols. Here, in the brief progression 


innre Warme 
Seelen Wirme 


Mittelpunckt, 


is the concentration of energy to a burning centre of effective activity. Here 
too the oneness of physical and spiritual powers. For this is the significance 
of innre Warme here rather than innre Glut. Through being used of Pindar 
Glut has been appropriated to the poetic sphere, while Warme is more 
neutral, having had physical associations playing about it from the first, and 
Seelenwirme thus stands clearly revealed as an intensification, a more con- 
centrated form, of vitality in general. 

Thus neither internal nor external evidence permits a reading of the poem 
which separates life and poetry, body and mind, wine and inspiration. The 
liberating effect upon Goethe of this new knowledge is reflected in 


Vater Bromius 
Du bist Genius, 


which has all the breath of a joyful discovery. It is difficult for the critic to 
do justice to this crucial verse. If he paraphrases he has to utter in succession 
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meanings which in the poem resound simultaneously. Like the inexhaustible 
Apollo, the phrase “was der Welt’ eludes confinement within any paraphrase. 
It can mean both “What the sun is to the world’ and “What the world knows 
as Apollo’. The basic simplicity of the construction makes it capable of all 
meanings consistent with the spirit of the poem. It may even carry an echo 
of Pindar’s “whom we mortals call’ — that phrase by which the Greeks voiced 
their recognition that human knowledge of the gods is not exhaustive. A 
source of poetry known to Pindar is here recovered for an age wont to think 
of poetry only as form given by the Muses. Bromius, whom Pindar knew as 
inner inspiration, is what the world knows as Apollo. The two gods have 
been identified. 

But though they may be one in essence, their manifestations are different. 
In the next verse inner and outer glow are opposed. The poet has learnt that 
he must find the source of inspiration within himself. But it is not enough 
just to glow it forth. It must be concentrated to a focal point and directed 
towards Apollo. Or the poet will suffer for it. Even as life, drawing its 
strength from the earth, yet needs the fructifying force of the sun, so the 
poet's inspiration will remain only a potential unless submitted to the forma- 
tive influence of the leader of the Muses. The cedar may flourish by its own 
efforts; but neither man nor poet can do without Apollo. Neidgetroffen is 
a reminder of the disastrous consequences which may follow upon the 
hybris of self-sufficiency. But for this word we might imagine the cedar to 
be wholly exemplary. By its power it excites the interest and envy of 
Apollo — but the envy of the gods involves the striking down of the beloved 
object.2 The fitting relation between men and gods is exemplified not by 
the cedar, but by the peasant, actively dependent upon their gifts. The fine 
balance between human effort and divine grace is reflected in equally fine 
nuances of style. Erwartend, by its meaning, presents the peasant waiting 
upon the bounty of Bromius. But its mood is active, and the activity en- 
hanced by being set against “den alles erwartet’, which assigns a grammatically 
passive role to the poet. Through this formal relation of contrast fullness of 
meaning is restored to erwartend: reaching by looking towards, by watching. 
An equally delicate balance between his own effort and the grace of form 
is enjoined upon the poet. For the syntactical relation of Weh, weh! is so 
indeterminate that it would be difficult to say which is the more to be de- 
plored: the absence of fine frenzy, or a fine frenzy that remains diffuse and 
inchoate.?? Here is no Promethean defiance of the god of form, but a 
recognition that inspiration and form are mutually indispensable. Thus 
inconspicuously there enters into German poetry that conception of which 
Nietzsche was to make so much, of Dionysiac ecstasy and Apolline form, 
and that it does so is due to Goethe's imaginative grasp of Pindar and Greek 
symbols. 
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The essential unity of these two aspects of poetry is symbolised by Jupiter, 
father of both these gods, and the source of all things — even of storms and 
dangers. The presiding deity of this hour is, after all, not the sun, conspicu- 
ous by its absence, but the omnipresent rain, Jupiter Pluvius. This wanderer’s 
genius, nameless at first, has at last been identified. At the beginning it was 
the power invoked to cover him from the storm, storm and genius were 
separate entities, and both were outside his song —Dem Schlossensturm 
entgegensingen. Now, through the physical implications of strémen, 
genius and storm are completely one, it is the stormy element itself which 
covers him, and both have been assimilated into his song — Dich str6mt mein 
Lied. This transitive use of strémen is not just grammatical waywardness. 
No other construction would give the same sense of god and rain being 
immanent within the song. The wanderer’s own realisation of the change 
comes out in 

Dich von dem es begann 
Dich in dem es endet 
Dich aus dem es quoll. 


Whereas Dich remains constant, the prepositions reflect a progression of 
inwardness. Beginnen von defines a point of departure, in space or time, a 
purely external relation. With enden in, the song already partakes of the 
nature of rain. With quellen aus, it has its source deep within the element. 
The situation in which the poet happens to find himself is thus the inspira- 
tion and the content of his song. He has found that the stormy elements too 
have fructifying power; inspiration has come from being drenched by them. 
And since Jupiter holds within himself not only Bromius but Apollo, form 
too is inherent within the situation. It is there within the stuff of life for him 
who has the courage to discover it. The power of poetry to say everything 
at once here reaches its limit. Nothing short of the whole meaning we can find 
in the words is adequate to account for their effect. Rain, genius, inspiration, 
form, they are all there in Jupiter Pluvius, and “Dich stré6mt mein Lied’ is 
the poetic articulation of all that Goethe meant by ‘innere Form’. 
The lines 
Gliihte deine Seel Gefahren Pindar 
Mut Pindar 


are equally pregnant with meaning. The memory of the transitive use of 
stromen inclines us to read Gefahren and Mut as accusatives: Pindar’s soul 
glows dangers and courage as the song streams rain. But other echoes are at 
work here too. Gliihte inevitably calls up Gliih entgegen and Mut the 
mutige Bauer, so that we can scarcely escape the sense of a glowing response 
to dangers. But these impressions do not conflict. All the main threads of 
the poem are gathered up here, and Goethe has presented Pindar so open and 
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responsive to experience that it enters into his soul to glow there as 
poetry. This is why the poet-wanderer dares to feel kinship with him rather 
than with those others, to whom Jove appears only in his gentler Apolline 
form, as guardian of the Castalian Spring, sacred to the Muses and Graces. 
Theocritus and Anacreon stand in the pleasant by-waters of life; but this 
wanderer, like great Pindar, has been singled out for more tempestuous 
visitation. 

And yet how incongruous! No sooner does he realise the grace that has 
befallen him, than doubts as to his powers assail him. He will be lucky if he 
has enough glow to wade to his hut, let alone any to spare for poetry! The 
broken sentences reflect not only his breathless exhaustion, but the collapse 
of his sublime vision of the perfect unity of poetry and life. Yet he is not 
back where he started. The illusion that life with its storms can be ignored, 
and poetry wrought out of the fancies of his mind, has given place to a 
recognition of his real needs and powers. Humour has brought him to a 
more satisfactory point after all, and by a discontinuous and illogical process, 
not inappropriate to the image world of dream and poetry. 

But if illogical not arbitrary. When critics speak of the arbitrariness in 
this wild ode,?* they might be referred to Coleridge: 


Poetry, even . . . that of the wildest odes, has a logic of its own, as severe as 
that of Science; and more difficult, because more subtle, more complex, and 
dependent upon more, and more fugitive, causes. 


The ‘causes’, however fugitive, must be pursued, through all the formal 
relations of grouping, contrast, modification of words and symbols, until 
the obscurities yield their secrets and the order of the imagination is revealed. 
True, Goethe has not worked here in any traditional mould of external 
regularity; the form of this ode is not Pindaric form. But unless we are to 
lay ourselves open to the criticism he once levelled at the Germans: that their 
conception of form did not extend beyond metre,** we must recognise that 
it has an inner form of its own. Goethe may have sung it without conscious 
plan,** but he did not sing it without shape. We may note, for instance, how 
the two main notions, warmth and response, at first shifting and undefined, 
so work upon each other that they coalesce, at the centre of the poem, in 
the quite precise conception of a mutual response of inner and outer glow, 
coalesce at the word Mittelpunckt —a nice identity of form and content! 
The whole movement of the poem’s form grows inevitably out of the mood 
and theme: a serious subject treated with a sense of humour. 

Humour springs from a profound impulse of self-protection. It is a means 
of preserving inner security; but it is also a sign of it. For although a sense 
of humour implies as much susceptibility to the contrasts, contrarieties and 
conflicts of existence as the tragic view, it implies too a centre, however deep 
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and unconscious, which remains immovable, a Mittelpunckt from which 
the disturbed balance may be recovered. In this poem the wanderer is ex- 
posed to the harsh incongruity between the ideal world of beauty and the 
actual world of storm and stress; but he is not annihilated by it. He neither 
succumbs to its tragic dissonance, nor takes refuge from it in self-pity or 
self-irony. Harmony is constantly being resolved into contrasts and tension; 
but some innate sturdiness always enables him to find a fresh synthesis. And 
the final perception of incongruity has none of Heine’s brittleness. It is not 
a twist of irony which destroys what has just been established.** Pindar’s 
lofty conception of the poet, as one who stands in the centre of life, setting 
the seal of eternity upon people and events, remains valid. But how should 
a young poet express his sense of affinity with it, except through the veil of 
humour? If Goethe laughs at genius here, it is not with intent to destroy 
but to preserve, to protect his secret aspirations from derision. Perhaps from 
Herder’s derision. Humour often stood him in good stead in that relation, 
enabling him to get the best out of Herder’s criticism without being withered 
by its blast. Some resource of native tenacity would press the spring and his 
defence mechanism go into action: ‘I patted my genius in motherly fashion 
to comfort and encourage it’, he writes on one occasion, *? anticipating the 
mood of Sturmlied. And it is not impossible that the poem itself is a humorous 
answer — the only possible kind of answer — to Herder’s challenge that no 
modern poet could write a dithyramb. 

It was fortunate that Goethe could laugh at himself now and then when 
the tensions within him grew intolerable, and he wondered how he could go 
on living. It was one way of preserving the precarious balance of his deli- 
cately adjusted organism — a saving grace his Werther lacked. The oscilla- 
tion between the two poles of self-realisation and self-limitation is no less 
violent in Sturmlied than in his tragic novel. Whether i in the cosy images of 
the opening verses, the warmth of the peasant’s hearth, or the wistful pictures 
of idyllic contentment presented by Anacreen and Theocritus, the Hiitte is 
constantly tugging at the soaring aspirations of the wanderer and bringing 
him down to earth. But the tension here is held nicely in balance by the 
humour which plays with the two images. The harmony achieved by the 
older Goethe was not the cultivation of some alien way of life he happened 
to admire, but the bringing to consciousness of a dominant mode of his own 
being. This early ode reveals that at the irrational level where thought is 
image, a level more vital for the development of a way of life than any con- 
scious system of thought, there is a tendency to balance, a balance often 
upset, but there all the same. Beneath its troubled surface the waters here 
are clearer in their depths than in perhaps any other poem of his Sturm und 
Drang. They reflect a proper awareness of man’s dependence upon a higher 
power and the need to confess it. Nor does the thrill of assimilating Pindar 
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lead him to deny a place to poets hg has outgrown. Even his excitement 
about the momentous discovery of he Dionysiac nature of genius does not 
really throw him off his balance, for no more than his teacher Herder does 
he jettison Apollo. And even as he invokes the god of ecstasy, presiding 
deity of a new era, he can still hail him, fellow-well-met fashion, as Wie- 
land’s Vater Bromius. 

Humour, he once told Schiller,?* is in itself a kind of poetry and lifts us 
above the raw material of the subject-matter. The Germans, he thought, 
were apt to let a subject weigh them down, and to become ponderous about 
it.2* Wandrers Sturmlied is evidence of his own power to dispose of the 
weightiest matters with a playfulness which never deviates into nonsense. 
A modern German poet, Christian Morgenstern, protests against the 
description of his “Grotesques’ as ‘hdherer Blédsinn’ because, he says, “es 
kann von Unsinn nirgends die Rede sein; jedes Gedicht hat Hand und Fuss, 
man muss sich nur die Miihe nehmen, sich in die Grundsituation zu verset- 
zen ..?° When we take this trouble we find that Wandrers Sturmlied is ‘im 
ganzen sehr verniinftig, im einzelnen ein bisschen unverniinftig’, as Goethe 
declared all lyric poetry must be. Perhaps after all Halbunsinn is not an old 
man’s apology for the nonsense of his youth, but a plain description of the 
irrational nature of this very good sense. 


NOTES 


1 It is worth noting that a volume of the popular Insel-Biicherei should be devoted to Wanderlieder 
and that the old Wandervogel Bewegung is already being revived. 

2In the Nordische Miszellen, 1810. 

3 For an illuminating account of humour in Goethe see Hugo Siebenschein, Deutscher Humor in der 
Aufklarung, Prague, 1939. 

4 Cf. Pau Retr, ‘Pindar and Goethe’, Mod. Lang. Notes, 1903, XVII, p. 171. 

5 Cf. Von DER HELLEN in Jubilaums-Ausgabe, 1, p. 290. 

6 Cf. B. LiczMANNn, Goethes Lyrik, p. 160. 

? Jacobi to Goethe, August 26th, 1774. 

§ Goethe to Jacobi, August 31st, 1774. 

® Bk. III, chapter 1. 

10 Cf. W. F. MICHAEL, ‘Zur Interpretation von Gocthe’s “‘Wandrers Sturmlied’’’, Germ. Review, 1944, 
XIX, p. 177. 

11 The notable exception is H. TREVELYAN, Goethe and the Greeks, p. 82. Cf. pp. 68ff. 

12 Ct. J. Boyp, Notes to Goethe’s Poems, vol. 1, p. 28. 

13 Cf. G. v. Loeper, Goethe's Gedichte, 1, p. 322, and MAx Morris, Der junge Goethe, 1, p. 186. 

14 Canto 13, v. 26 (in the first edition of 1771 only). 

15 This dithyramb is known from De compositione verborum of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
where it is quoted as an example ‘of the severe beauty of a distant past’. The editions of 
Pindar commonly used in the eighteenth century were those by Stephanus, which gave the Greek 
text with a Latin translation. Of those in the British Museum one (1599) contains the odes only; 
but in the editions of 1560, 1566, 1567, 1600 these are followed by a second section containing the 
Carmina of other Greek poets (including Anacreon and Theocritus) and the hymns and dithyrambs 
of Pindar, of which this dithyramb for the Athenians is printed first. Curiously enough in the editions 
of 1598, 1612, 1626, although Pindar’s name still appears on the title-page of this second section, his 
poems are omitted. That Goethe, even later, always preferred a text with a Latin translation is suggested 
by his plea to editors to return to the good old eighteenth-century practice of providing a Latin crib. 
See ‘Den Philologen empfohlen’, Jubilaums-Ausgabe, xxxvml, p. 331. 

16 Werke, ed. Suphan, I, p. 310. 
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17 He read the Fragmente in the summer of 1772. The only evidence for dating the composition of the 
poem as early as spring of that year is Dichtung und Wahrheit. There is something to be said for putting 
it later. 

18 Letter of July, 1772. 

19 Cf. PAuL ReirF (op. cit., p. 173), who reads the letter to Herder as a young man’s effort to show off 
half-assimilated knowledge to his teacher. 

20 Cf. R. M. Meyer, ‘Studien zu Goethes Wortgebrauch’, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 
1896, XCvI, pp. 7ff, although Meyer sees no special significance in the use of the word in Sturmilied. 

21 After a masterly exposition of the possible ways of taking Neidgetroften, H. J. WEIGAND (‘Wandrers 
Sturmlied — “‘Neidgetroften”’’, Germ. Review, 1946, XXI, p. 170) rejects the possibility of Apollo’s Neid 
being directed to the cedar, on the grounds that such an ambivalent feeling of admiration and hostility 
as this would imply, while appropriate enough in a Greek poem, is out of place in this German poem of 
simple, strong and straightforward emotions. It must be directed to the apathy of the poet, and to make 
this possible Weigand suggests that we read Neid in its now obsolete sense of anger, a purely negative 
feeling of hostility. But ambivalence is not incompatible with strong feeling. Far from being confined 
to sophisticated complexity, it is characteristic of feeling at its most primitive level. Nor is the feeling 
in Wandrers Sturmlied, though strong enough, either simple or straightforward. Moreover in a poem 
so saturated with Greek images and myths a conception as familiar as the envy of the gods is not far- 
fetched. Neidgetroffen even has a translated ring about it. To see how close was the association in 
Goethe’s mind between the cedar and the conception of hybris we have only to look at the series of 
Parabeln written in these early years, where again and again this finest of the forest trees is struck down 
in its glory and pride. Cf. Jubilaums-Ausgabe, xxxvI, p. 106. 

22 Cf. Aus Goethes Brieftasche (1775, Jubilaums-Ausgabe, xxxvi, p. 116) for a similar use of the image of 
lens and focus in connection with artistic form. 

23 e.g. Wilamowitz in his Pindaros, p. 4. 

24 Letter to Schiller, December 7th, 1796. 

25 Cf. TREVELYAN, op. Cit., p. $5. 

*6 Cf. L. Sprrzer (‘Nochmals: Zur Interpretation von “‘Wandrers Sturmlied’’’, Germ. Review, 1945, 
XX, p. 161), who interprets the end as ironical criticism of the Geniegedanke. 

27 Letter of the end of 1771. 

8 Letter to Schiller, January 31st, 1798. 

29 Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, Bk. 1V, chapter xx. 

30 Uber die Galgenlieder, p. 13. 
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PERIODICALS AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN PRESENT-DAY 
GERMANY? 


BY LEONARD FORSTER 


‘THOSE who start again from scratch are well advised to survey their position. 
The sovereignty of the state is gone, the people are exhausted, the towns 
destroyed, whole industries annihilated, millions have no homes.’ So the 
Rector of the University of Heidelberg on January 7th, 1946. “Over and 
above the millions of dead, beyond the loss of our houses and possessions, 
we have lost our whole existence — that is, our existence in the world of 
freedom as a community bound together in its own right by its own laws.’ 
Thus the Rector of the University of Marburg on September 25th, 1945. 
Both go on to say that the future existence of Germany as a self-respecting 
community depends on the good will and good faith of the victors. 

In these circumstances the first periodical publications are naturally con- 
cerned with three main problems: freedom; guilt and responsibility; and 
physical reconstruction. The solution of the last is clearly of such stupendous 
difficulty that only the theoretical foundations form the subject of discussion 
so far; it is in the intellectual field that resources can be mobilised. ‘Anyone 
coming now into the university quarter for the first time and looking round 
in the various buildings will ask: ““Can anybody teach and learn here?”” We 
are going to do it, and we believe we shall succeed,’ said the Rector of the 
ruined Darmstadt Technical College at its reopening on January 17th, 1946. 
These spiritual resources are however themselves deeply involved in the 
solution of the two other problems, those of freedom and responsibility. 

It is unusual to find so complete an admission of collective responsibility as 
that (apparently wrongly) attributed to an eminent scholar (Professor Ernst 
Robert Curtius?) in an interview with Mr. Stephen Spender (Horizon, Decem- 
ber 1945), but itis in such circles that the idea is current, though the reactions 
to itvary. Marie Luise Kaschnitz (Die Wandlung, Heft 1) tells a terrible parable 
of the wanderer in the mountains who sees a man being beaten up in a lonely 
house by many men with an air of authority. The dying gaze of the victim 
falls on him and conveys the message: Youare the next. And he does nothing. 
He goes home, goes about his business, cultivates his garden ‘in the glowing 
desire to maintain a world which, but for himself, has almost disappeared’. 
She wishes to show that the terror under which independent-minded folk lived 
in Germany had attained the proportions and compulsive power of a myth; 
and many foreigners resident in the country realised this even before the 
war. She knows that this is not a sufficient explanation of ‘the extraordinary 

1 This article is an expansion of a contribution to the Cambridge Review in June 1946. 
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and terrifying passivity of those who saw further and had deeper realisation’, 
but she maintains that no one can regulate and educate Germany who does 
not fully appreciate this circumstance. This train of thought recurs in various 
forms, and is notably in people’s minds when denazification is being discussed, 
‘Only the pharisaical will ask [the individual]: ““Why did you put up with 
this kind of thing?’ when powerful groups like trade unions and generals 
were helpless and Great Powers recognised the regime’, writes Professor Rein 
(Géttinger Universitatszeitung, Heft 1; a similar view in a discussion on de- 
nazification in Nordwestdeutsche Hefte, Heft 4). Those who lived in the 
spiritual loneliness of the independent-minded between 1933 and 1945 could 
only endure it if they either had unusual strength of character and devotion 
to principle or were of the type which even under normal circumstances 
would have retired to a lonely and barren corner. These are the men who 
are now being drawn out of their isolation and put into responsible positions. 
Any qualitative estimate of the first category would be impertinent, but in 
number it is small. The second comprises the greater part. They are not 
necessarily better or abler men than those others who under pressure of cir- 
cumstances paid lip-service to the Nazi regime and who are now in danger 
of being excluded from realising their ‘glowing desire’ by the application of 
formalistic criteria, which remind some Germans unpleasantly of 1933, and 
inspire other Germans to maintain the old habits of major denunciation and 
minor tale-bearing, which were the curse of public and private life. 

An American Education Officer made a short speech at the reopening of 
the Darmstadt Technical College in which he said: ‘Freedom of religion and 
freedom of speech must prevail.’ In a country under occupation freedom of 
speech is a problem. It is a much greater one when the inhabitants of that 
country have been unaccustomed to speaking their minds freely for a period 
of years for fear of their own government. ‘Ein ungeheures Verstummen ist 
im Anzug’, said Karl Wolfskehl in 1932, and the habit of mind engendered 
by this great abstention from utterance is still a serious difficulty. Many find 
themselves able to say things openly that they have been repressing since 
1933, while others are now afraid to speak at all, either from long habit or 
from various sorts of guilty conscience. A writer in Die Gegenwart recalls 
how the Corriere della Sera reappeared during the revolution preceding the 
liberation of northern Italy and the editor confessed in the leading article that 
journalists, when called upon to write as they wished, no longer knew what a 
free newspaper was. In this connection too denazification is a problem; 
Germans imagine all the sanctions of the National Socialist state applied in 
reverse order. In such circumstances freedom of speech is a thing that must 
be learnt, and is in fact hardly separable from an increased self-respect. 

The recovery of self-respect is the aim, professed or not, of nearly every 
periodical of any weight in Germany today. The effort to gain this end is 
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in many respects very like that which German occupation produced in 
France with such remarkable results. It is the intellectual side of the effort 
which is most plain in the periodicals under examination. 


Die Sammlung (G6ttingen) is an academic monthly mainly concerned with 
re-education and cultural problems, including however an important 
feature on the economic life of north-west Germany by Hermann Curth. 
The editors are O. F. Bollnow, Wilhelm Flitner, Herman Nohl and Erich 
Weniger. Its tendency is towards a Sammlung auf die Mitte, and it has 
concentrated so far on the literature and culture of the eighteenth century, 
producing a number of notable contributions in the field of liter rary investi- 
gation, e.g. Herbert Schéffler on Lenore, Ernst Beutler on Goethe, and Herman 
Nohl on Lyrik der Aufklarung. In the sphere of education there is a charac- 
teristic emphasis on the work of Pestalozzi, and contributions by Erich 
Weniger, Adolf Grimme and others on the theoretical and practical side. 
Collaboration from this side of the water is represented by two articles by 
Elisabeth Blochmann, one on the English educational system. 

Where Die Sammlung is mainly concerned with educational problems, Die 
Wandlung deals with intellectual problems in a wide sense. Geist and 
Ungeist are commonly recurring terms; it breathes the atmosphere of Ernst 
Robert Curtius’s Deutscher Geist in Gefahr (1932) —‘von der Gefahrdung und 
Not des Geistes im heutigen Deutschland soll hier geredet werden’, wrote 
Curtius then. “Es geschicht i im Glauben an Deutschland und im Glauben an 
den universalen Geist’. This might be the slogan of Die W ‘andlung. Curtius 
advocated a new humanism to meet the dangers he saw, and this is the aim 
of this new periodical — ‘praktischer Humanismus’. It is not surprising to find 
Curtius himself among the contributors, though with only one article (in 
Heft 11). The high level of this journal may be estimated from the names 
of those connected with it. Karl Jaspers, Werner Krauss, Alfred Weber and 
Dolf Sternberger form the editorial committee and contribute freely. It is 
a monthly, published, as is very fitting, in Heidelberg and the familiar name 
of Carl Winter appears in the publishers’ imprint, showing that the fine 
traditions of this firm are being maintained in much the same way as Messrs. 
Vandenhoeck and Rupprecht are maintaining theirs by publishing Die 
Sammlung. Other contributors are Werner Bergengruen, Viktor von 
Weizsiicker, Alexander von Lernet-Holenia, Marie Luise Kaschnitz, Rudolf 
Alexander Schréder, Franz Dornseiff, Friedrich Meinecke and Leo Spitzer. 
One important function the Wandlung is fulfilling is the development of 
public discussion in its pages; it organised a sort of Gallup poll on propor- 
tional representation, and the question of the validity of Josef Nadler’s 
history of German literature has been debated. It is clear from the analysis 
of the editor’s postbag on these questions that the technique of public dis- 
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cussion is in general imperfectly understood, and that the Wandlung is per- 
forming invaluable work in this connection. It publishes documents of con- 
temporary importance — Atlantic Charter, Potsdam Agreement, Yalta 
Agreement — and a number of fundamental documentary contributions to 
the events of July 20th, 1944. On the literary side, the poetry in the Wandlung 
comprises some of the best that has appeared in Germany since the collapse, 
especially Hans von Savigny’s Elegie der getrosten Verzweiflung, Hans-Egon 
von Holthusen’s Klage um den Bruder, and Rudolf Alexander Schréder’s Der 
Mann und das Jahr, all of them in their totally different styles shattering 
utterances of suffering and faith. 

Welt und Wort (Bad Worishofen) is a literary monthly edited by Edmund 
Banaschewski, bringing critical and interpretative articles, poetry and draw- 
ings. Its literary tendencies are a new Neue Sachlichkeit and a Magischer 
Realismus. It has a number of invaluable features: accounts of the work 
and aspirations of personalities in the publishing world, [Verleger-profile; 
numbers up to January 1947 included the following: Reinhold Piper 
(Piper Verlag, Munich), S. Fischer (S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin), Hermann 
Leins (Rainer Wunderlich Verlag, Tiibingen), Peter Suhrkamp (Suhrkamp 
Verlag, Berlin), Heinrich F. $. Bachmair (Starnberg am See)]; specimens of 
work in progress (Blick in Werdendes) and already published work (Lese- 
probe). The function performed by these last two features is underlined by 
the comment in Heft 5 on the shortage of books: ‘Welt und Wort bittet, 
den Sinn seines buchkritischen Teiles weniger in der Anregung zum Erwerb 
von Biichern zu sehen als vielmehr darin, seine Freunde tiber das literarische 
Leben und dessen vielfaltige Aeusserungen gewissenhaft abwagend zu 
informieren.’ This critical section, giving reviews of currently published 
work, is excellent and gives a good idea of the scope of literary efforts in 
Germany at present. There is a notably high proportion of volumes of 
lyric poetry, a phenomenon commented on by Kuno Francke after World 
War I. In this connection it is interesting to see a firmly critical article by a 
lyric poet of distinction, Herbert Giinther, on the value of Rilke (Beim 
Wiederlesen Rilkes, Heft 4, 1946); ‘Rilke wird heroisiert und banalisiert 
zugleich’, he observes, and attempts an objective and fruitful approach. 

Nordwestdeutsche Hefte (Hamburg) is a monthly run by the Hamburg 
broadcasting station, fulfilling much the same service as The Listener. It 
contains the texts of broadcast talks, but also prints poetry and short stories. 
The most interesting feature it presents is the series Notbriicken zum Verstehen 
— discussions of current problems (e.g. denazification) between representa- 
tives of opposing points of view. This is another exercise in the technique 
‘of public discussion similar to those undertaken by the Wandlung, and is 
equally necessary; what strikes an outsider is not only the intensity and 
sincerity of the disputants but also the extent to which they are hopelessly 
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at cross-purposes. The discussion between Herbert Blank and Axel Egge- 
brecht of Otto Flake’s new book on Nietzsche (Verlag Keppler, Baden- 
Baden; also discussed in Welt und Wort) is a notable exception. This 
periodical has also reprinted some of Albrecht Haushofer’s fine Moabiter 
Sonette. The editors are Axel Eggebrecht and Peter von Zahn. 

Der Standpunkt (Stuttgart) is an illustrated monthly edited by E. Schmidt 
and M. Bachhausen designed to appeal to a rather wider public. It seems to 
be modelled on the old Leipziger Illustrierte, but the first number, which is 
the only one which was available for this survey (Heft 1, January 1946) does 
not indicate that it had found its feet; it seems rather scrappy, popular- 
intellectual journalism. 

The Hamburger Akademische Rundschau is a university periodical edited by 
Dozenten und Studenten of the University of Hamburg which, however, 
avoids narrowly academic and local topics and attempts to maintain an 
intellectual level which qualifies it to be read far beyond the circle of its own 
university. “Die Riickkehr Deutschlands in das geistige Europa’ is the aim 
for which it works. From one number (Heft 1, 1946-47, to appear monthly) 
it is difficult to judge its achievement; the contributions of Hans Schomerus 
(Neues Denken, demanding a new attitude to religion in intellectual life) and 
Hermann Tiemann (Geist, Sprache, Dichtung; Karl Vossler as a model of the 
German scholar of European scope) are of a high quality, as is also the 
remarkably fine sonnet by Ursula Jaspersen (Die Stadt). There are photo- 
graphs of sculpture by Barlach, of whose relevance to present-day mentality 
there is abundant evidence elsewhere, and a review of Hermann Hesse’s 
Glasperlenspiel. Another similar production is Das Auditorium (Miinster), of 
which also only one number (Jg. 1947, Heft 3) was available. It contains a 
moving speech by Jost Trier (Worte an die Studenten der deutschen Philologie) 
and a grim contribution by Edith Schaefers, consisting of a report made to 
the Studententagung in Hamburg on Die soziale Lage des Studenten. A more 
exclusively student production, Diogenes (Heidelberg; monthly) compares 
very favourably indeed with the Cambridge Varsity. 

Die Gegenwart (Freiburg) is a fortnightly corresponding to our weekly 
journals of opinion of the class of the Spectator or the New Statesman. It is 
well informed and admirably written; it has a literary and an economic 
section and its commentaries on foreign politics are widely esteemed. It is 
edited by Ernst Benkard, Bernhard Guttmann, Robert Haerdter, Albert 
Oeser and Benno Reifenberg and attempts to maintain the tradition of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung with some of the former contributors of that journal. On 
the literary side the Gegenwart includes poetry — much of it of a very high 
order — criticism and short stories. The names of Marie Luise Kaschnitz, 
Giinter Milbrad, Giinter Eich, Werner Krauss stand out in this connection. 
The contributions of the historian Gerhard Ritter on Der deutsche Professor im 
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Dritten Reich and on the events of July 20th, 1944, with which he had some 
connection, are of the high level of integrity which one would expect from 
this distinguished scholar. 

The Géttinger Universitatszeitung is a university weekly comparable with 
the Cambridge Review and the Isis, but in accordance with the manifold 
functions which universities have to fulfil in Germany today it is both wider 
in scope and intenser in tone. It is concerned with day-to-day problems 
without however losing sight of fundamental issues. There is spirited criticism 
of Allied measures in the field of education. The great impression created by 
the lectures of Nicolai Hartmann on ontology and aesthetics is recorded by a 
science student; there is a report on the state of the bombed Géttingen 
university library and a series of articles by a professor of medicine, F. H. 
Rein, on the serious physiological effects of severe rationing. Axel von 
dem Bussche, an ex-Wehrmacht student and a Ritterkreuztrager, the president 
of the General Student Committee (ASTA), in a speech entitled Eid und 
Schuld gives a moving description of the dilemma facing actively engaged 
and ‘right-thinking’ Germans during the war, and throws further light on 
the events of July 20th, 1944. It is revealing indeed for the state of affairs in 
Germany today and in the future when von dem Bussche reports a conversation 
with von der Schulenburg: ‘Es geht um den erschreckenden Mangel an 
tragbaren und tragfahigen Persdnlichkeiten. Schulenburg spricht von zwei, 
héchstens drei “‘Garnituren”’ verftigbarer Reichsminister, die sofort arbeits- 
fahig waren. Alle anderen sind nicht greifbar, sind verschollen, seit Jahren 
in Konzentrationslagern oder im Ausland, unauffindbar’. If that was true 
then, its effects are apparent now and will affect political life for the next 
twenty years. The GUZ includes discussions, book reviews and university 
news from elsewhere. This last is invaluable and very full. Among the book 
reviews is one of Theodor Plievier’s recent novel, Stalingrad (Berlin, Auf bau- 
Verlag 1945; Vienna, Globus-Verlag 1946; Mexico City, El Libro Libre, 
1946), by an undergraduate who fought there. The review is a little master- 
piece of restrained writing, after such an experience; nor is it the only one 
of its kind: there is another of the same book, by another undergraduate 
who was at Stalingrad, in Das Auditorium. 

The Darmstadter Hochschulblatt is a university periodical appearing at irregu- 
lar intervals. Though on a much more modest scale than those noticed above, 
it is deserving of consideration because it is the only product of a Technische 
Hochschule which has so far come to our notice (though it appears that the 
Technische Hochschulen at Brunswick and Hanover also run periodicals). 
Perhaps the most impressive thing about it is its stand for a re-humanisation 
of science, a trend which is discernible elsewhere (notably in the utterances 
of Karl Jaspers in Die Wandlung). The course announced for the winter 
semester 1945-46, Die Welt des Ingenieurs, is summarised in the second number 
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(March 1946) and is remarkable for the combination of fundamental con- 
siderations on the relation of man and his environment with the practical, 
vocational side of the engineer’s training. Die Welt des Ingenieurs has since 
appeared as a book. The function of the Technische Hochschulen at the present 
time is a vital one, and it is encouraging to see the foundations of engineering 
training being so well and truly laid. In this connection it is not surprising 
to find a contribution from Professor Max Muss on Die Technik als Instru- 
ment der Humanitat. The seventh number includes a useful list of technical 
and scientific periodicals now appearing, among which it is pleasing to see 
that standard German achievement revived again, Liebigs Annalen der Chemie. 


The periodicals reviewed here are not a planned selection; they are a random 
collection which had, by June 1947, reached one reviewer in various haphazard 
ways, by the courtesy ofa few friends on both sides of the North Sea. Howsmall 
a fraction of the total production they represent can be seen from an article in 
a Darmstadt newspaper to the effect that in November 1946 there were 90 
periodicals appearing in the American Zone, 60 in the British and 75 in the 
French; no periodical appearing in the Russian Zone has been available to 
the reviewer, though he has seen accounts in Swiss periodicals of Der Aufbau, 
appearing in Berlin under Russian licence, presumably in connection with 
the flourishing concern ‘Aufbau-Verlag’, which has already produced a 
number of admirable books on a wide range of subjects, including a volume 
of unpublished verse by Gerhart Hauptmann (Neue Gedichte, with a post- 
script by Gerhart Pohl entitled Gerhart Hauptmanns unverlierbare Sendung, 
Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin 1946). Austrian publications have not been con- 
sidered; they furnish enough material for a separate contribution. 








HUMOUR AND MYSTICISM IN CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN’S 
POETRY 


BY W. WITTE 


CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN died in 1914, at the age of forty-three. Although 
by that time his reputation as a poet was well established, his popularity did 
not reach its peak until the inter-war period, when his humorous poems in 
particular won the favour of a steadily growing public. These poems 
originally appeared (many of them posthumously) in a number of separate 
little collections — Galgenlieder (1905), Palmstrém (1910), Palma Kunkel (1916) 
Der Gingganz (1919), and Die Schallmiihle (1928) — the first four of which 
were subsequently gathered together in one volume under the title Alle 
Galgenlieder (1933). By 1937 the Galgenlieder had sold 290,000 copies. It is 
not often that a volume of verse proves such an outstanding commercial 
success, and while sales statistics provide no criterion of intrinsic merit, the 
figures do at least show that the book evoked an enthusiastic response. That 
response was evident in other ways, too. No observant visitor to Germany 
in the twenties and ’thirties could fail to notice how completely people in 
many different walks of life had assimilated these poems, how frequently 
and with what relish they quoted from them in conversation, and how readily 
such references were understood. Morgenstern’s other poems, widely read 
though some of them were, could never rival the humorous ones in this 
respect. To the bulk of his admirers Morgenstern remained pre-eminently 
the author of the Galgenlieder, and new readers who had been captivated 
by his humour were often greatly surprised to discover, on closer acquain- 
tance, that there was another and a very different facet to his work — his 
mysticism. 

Their bewilderment is understandable; at first sight, the combination of 
humour and mysticism does indeed appear startling, and even paradoxical. 
We are not in the habit of associating these two attitudes of mind; great 
mystics, such as Meister Eckhart or Heinrich Seuse, impress us as being austere 
in their lives and intensely serious in their utterances. Not that the contem- 
plative seeker after God is a stranger to joy: on the various different levels of 
his ascent towards the unio mystica he knows the bliss of illumination, the 
ecstasy of transcendent vision, and, in the end, the deep and lasting serenity 
which comes to those who have passed through ‘the dark night of the soul’. 
But humour, in the normal sense of the word, has little or no part in these 
joys: it would seem that mysticism and humour do not as a rule thrive in 
the same soil. 
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And yet — are the two really incompatible? Jean Paul defines humour as 
the contrast between the finite and the infinite, and Morgenstern offers an 
analogous definition when he describes humour as a way of looking at the 
finite from the point of view of the infinite. Without malice or bitterness, 
humour shows up the insignificance of temporal things, the limited and 
relative validity of human judgments, by measuring them against the 
absolute. As Morgenstern points out in his poem Humor, the great value of 
humour lies in its being an antidote to self-satisfaction and self-importance. 
Since all this corresponds closely to certain fundamental aspects of religion, 
the humorist and the mystic may in fact find themselves on common 
ground. The understanding of the multitude extends only to what they can 
see, touch, weigh and measure; the humorist, on the other hand, like his 
companion the mystic, is a student of the unseen and the imponderable — a 
cand. impond., as Morgenstern calls him in one of his arresting little vignettes 
(Epigramme und Spriiche). 

Far from being in any way fortuitous, the partnership of the humorist 
and the mystic in Morgenstern’s work is as close as it is permanent. It is not 
a case of one phase in his development succeeding another; both notes are 
sounded from the beginning, both go on reverberating until the very end, 
sometimes separately, sometimes in a chord. The poem Das ist der Ast in 
deinem Holz (from Wir fanden einen Pfad) shows how the two main forms of 
Morgenstern’s art and thought tend to merge, his extraordinarily expressive 
grotesque style invading (and enlivening) a serious religious meditation on 
the subject of spiritual Pride: 


Er halt dich fest: da stehst du starr: 
diirrknisternd-widerspenstig Holz: 
ein Stolz — 

verstotzter Stock, ein sich 

selbst widriger Hanswurst und Narr. 


(One may note, in passing, that in some of Morgenstern’s poems the distinc- 
tion between the serious and the mock-serious remains fluid. Das Kirchlein, 
from the volume Mensch Wanderer, a piece that would do credit to Palm- 
stré6m’s whimsicality and to his tender heart, provides an example of this 
piquant ambiguity; Die Eheringe and Vor dem Fohn are others. All these could 
without incongruity be transferred to the Galgenlieder.) 

Sometimes the mystical poet and his ally the humorist will produce 
variations on the same theme. In his life of Morgenstern,? Michael Bauer 
prints a previously unpublished fragment which had originally been intended 
for Morgenstern’s first volume of verse, In Phantas Schloss. In this poem, 
the goddess Imagination grants the poet a glimpse of infinity, and he 
describes how the mind which has traversed the universe, journeying round 
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the ‘great Ring of pure and endless light’, finally returns to its starting-point, 
and is thrown back upon itself. What mortal man finds beyond the stars is 
his own self; it is in his own soul that he must seek the answer to the riddle 
of existence. Modulating from the mystical to the grotesque key, Morgen- 
stern takes this theme up again in Bohmischer Jahrmarkt, one of the pieces in 
the posthumous collection Die Schallmiihle. Here the conquest of interstellar 
space is achieved, not by the magic power of imagination, but by means of a 
mechanical aid: a super-telescope (symbolising the relentless ‘progress’ of 
modern science) directs the observer's glance all the way round the curved 
shape of the universe, back to (the back of) his own self again. 


Ein Fernrohr wird gezeigt, womit 
man seinen eignen Riicken sieht. 


Es fiihrt durchs Weltall deinen Blick 
im Kreis zuriick auf dein Genick. 


But alas! — by the time the cosmic circuit is completed, the observer will 
be in his grave. Having become an end in itself in our mechanised world, 
science marches on, not caring whether anyone benefits by its results or not. 
By elaborating the absurd consequences of his initial assumption, Morgen- 
stern parodies the ruthless logic of scientific thinking. The theme must 
have attracted him, for we find him treating it yet again, this time in a preg- 
nant and amusing miniature entitled Letzte Fernsicht: 


‘Ich méchte durch dein Fernglas schaun, Papa — * 
‘Da nimm. Du wirst zuletzt nur selbst dich sehn, — 
wenn es ein Fernglas ist . . .’ “Mich selbst?’ ‘Ja, ja.’ 
(Epigramme und Spriiche) 


The reductio ad absurdum of contemporary science is a task which offers 
welcome scope to the talents of the satirist, and Morgenstern sets about it 
with gusto: witness such poems as Zukunftssorgen, Die Tagnachtlampe (a new 
invention which at the turn of a switch changes day into night), Der Aromat 
(a kind of olfactory cafeteria), Die Wissenschaft. But he does not by any means 
confine himself to satire; and we shall not do justice to his humorous poems 
by interpreting them (as B. F. Martin has done) in a merely negative sense, 
as substitutes for or distortions of a latent mysticism which had not yet 
found its full and proper expression.* Morgenstern’s humour has its positive 
side; it does not shrink from any of the fundamental questions with which 
contemplative minds have wrestled throughout the ages, and it is often no 
less illuminating than his mystical speculations. In his Galgenlieder, the most 
formidable problems of philosophy and theology are passed in review — the 
relation between man and the cosmos (Das Lied vom blonden Korken; Schiff 

‘Erde’); common sense and the supernatural (Der Glaube); the nature of time 
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(Die Korfsche Uhr; Vom Zeitunglesen); life and matter (Der durchgesetzte Baum; 
Das Butterbrotpapier); the Platonic Idea (Das Grab des Hunds); the inadequacy 
of language, both as a means of self-expression and as a key to reality (Der 
Purzelbaum; Die Westktisten; Die Nahe); faith and dogma (St. Expeditus); 
the subjectivist view of perception — with its ontological implications — and 
the problem of error (Der Meilenstein; Tauschung); fate and the limitations 
of human knowledge (Schicksal; Vice versa). 

On the face of it, all this seems rather unpromising material for humorous 
treatment; anyone unfamiliar with Morgenstern’s work might well feel a 
trifle apprehensive, expecting to find ‘humour’ of a pedantic and unfunny 
kind. Let him but sample the poems, however, and his doubts will be dis- 
pelled. Morgenstern handles even the thorniest questions with such apparent 
ease and nonchalance, he blends logic and fantasy with such cunning, he 
makes his most devastating points with such a delightful show of wide-eyed 
innocence, he manipulates words and concepts with such dexterity, and at 
the same time with such genuinely creative imagination, that few readers 
find it in their heart to resist the subtle enchantment. To the philosophically- 
minded he offers a distinctly intellectual form of pleasure. The average 
reader, it is true, may not always be fully aware of the deep philosophic 
waters below the gaily rippling surface; but the fact that the Galgenlieder 
volume used to be something of a best seller proves that there is nothing 
unduly esoteric about its appeal. To quote just one of the examples men- 
tioned: who could remain impervious to the charm of a poem like Vice versa? 
Disarmingly simple, full of tender sympathy, this little poem reveals the 
author’s awareness of what might be called a fourth dimension of the spirit; 
it belongs to the borderland where humour and mysticism interpenetrate: 





Ein Hase sitzt auf einer Wiese, 
des Glaubens, niemand siahe diese. 


Doch, im Besitze eines Zeisses, 
betrachtet voll gehaltnen Fleisses 


vom vis-a-vis gelegnen Berg 
ein Mensch den kleinen Liffelzwerg. 


Ihn aber blickt hinwiederum 
ein Gott von fern an, mild und stumm. 


If, having found intellectual stimulus and aesthetic satisfaction in Morgen- 
stern’s humorous verse, the reader turns to his serious poems in a mystical 
vein, he must be prepared for disappointment, at any rate as far as their 
literary merits are concerned. Not that there can be any doubt about the 
sincerity of the feelings and convictions that inspire them; but as poems they 
are decidedly inferior.‘ It is strange that this should be so, for Morgenstern 
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attached the utmost importance to the spiritual lessons which these poems 
are intended to convey, and one might have expected him to be moved to 
poetic utterance by matters that meant so much to him. Certainly, in reading 
the poems in question, one feels that he is almost desperately eager to make 
his reader share the adventures of his mystical pilgrimage; but for all his 
eagerness, or perhaps because of it, he fails. He fails, not merely in the 
general sense in which all such attempts to express the ineffable are fore- 
doomed to failure, but in the more specific sense that in his mystical verse he 
falls far short of his own best achievement in other genres. All the poetic 
graces which are so abundantly at his command in his humorous poems seem 
to have deserted him here: the remarkable ease and flexibility of his diction, 
his originality, his mastery of the poetic nuance, his imaginative, creative use 
of language, his economy of expression — all are gone. Instead, we often 
find a diction which is stiff, involved, prosaic, and full of clichés: 


Erkenntnis (die der stirksten Selbstverblendung 
den Star sticht) dessen, was — nicht auszuscheiden 
durch Sauren, noch durch Messer auszuschneiden — 
uns Hélle mitgab in geheimer Sendung. 
(Das schnellste Ross, from the volume Ich und Du) 


We find pretentiousness, affected archaisms, ugly nonce-words, and deplor- 
able lapses of taste: 


An diesem Stile miss die eigne Daheit, 
verwirf das Eintagsurtel, komm zur Grdsse, 
und schweig dies Sterngeliibde in die Spharen: 


‘So unersattlich will ich sein in Jaheit, 
dass ich der Miitter fiirchterliche Schésse 
will kreissen schaun in Ewigem Gebaren!’ 
(Sternenstil, from Ich und Du) 


We find colloquialisms incongruously inserted into high-flown passages, 
like “denn doch’ in the following lines: 


Gott-Welt, unausdenkbaren Baustoffs voll, 


gehorcht denn doch ganz andrem Schépferrufe! 
(Ich und Du) 


We find instances of rather questionable punning: 


Zwar vieles geht zugrunde und 
nur weniges ersteht, besteht; 
doch sieh dem ‘Grunde’ auf den Grund: 
Es ist Dein Grund, zu dem es geht. 
(Mensch Wanderer) 
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Lastly, we find the irritating habit, so common among ‘Spasmodics’, of 
using hyphens, dashes, spaced type, and capitals in order to create the im- 
pression that there is more in a word or a line than meets the eye: 


Das aber ist, was ich mir selber setze, 

und zu er-leben selbst durch Hdlle wandre: 

die Liebe, Mein, des Mannes— Und—Des— Weibes. 
(Monolog, from Mensch Wanderer) 


Everywhere in these poems one remains painfully conscious of a sense of 
strain; they speak of spiritual joys, but they do not succeed in re-creating 
any such experience in the reader. 

The poems which relate to Rudolf Steiner and his anthroposophy are no 
less forced and unconvincing than the rest.* Morgenstern first came into 
contact with Steiner in 1909; he attended two courses of lectures which 
Steiner was giving at that time in Berlin and at Diisseldorf, and he was 
deeply impressed. A new world of light seemed to open out before him. 
Instead of the ‘old experiences of merely subjective mysticism’, Steiner 
offered to impart ‘knowledge of supersensible worlds’.* Whereas traditional 
mysticism culminated in an intuitive, subjective, and largely incommuni- 
cable apprehension of Deity, Steiner based his teaching about the ‘cosmic 
hierarchies’ on what he considered to be the objectively valid results of 
‘scientitic spiritual research’. After having followed Steiner’s lectures for 
some time, Morgenstern declared himself convinced; so much so that he 
decided to put himself into the hands of this “great leader’, whose spiritual 
guidance guaranteed ‘Gliick in medias res’. This important step, however, 
was not taken without prolonged searchings of heart, nor yet without certain 
mental reservations. His references to the Master in his letters to various 
friends repeatedly show him on the defensive, sometimes uneasily, at other 
times defiantly.7. Morgenstern was prone to hero-worship; at different 
stages of his development he had bowed down, all too abjectly on some 
occasions, before a succession of idols — Nietszche, Ibsen, Lagarde, Dosto- 
evsky. At the same time, there was in his complex personality a streak of 
the rebel and the heretic; none of those earlier cults had in the long run 
been able to silence the inner voice which, after periods of fervent disciple- 
ship, prompted him to assert his independence. Steiner is the exception: his 
influence maintained its hold on the poet to the end. Had Morgenstern 
found a secure anchorage at last, a doctrine which left no room for any 
further doubts (as Steiner himself asserts)* — or are we perhaps entitled to 
surmise that in the poems about Steiner and Steiner’s teaching, the repression 
of an unresolved mental conflict cramped the poetic faculty? 

It goes without saying that any conjecture of this kind remains incapable 
of strict proof. What is certain is that the gift of poetic utterance, like the 
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beatific vision of the mystic, is not to be attained simply by an effort of the 
will. However hard Morgenstern tried to make his mystical poems a worthy 
vehicle of his spiritual message, the result is undistinguished at its best; at its 
worst, a mere mockery of the author’s noble intentions.* But when he gives 
rein to his humorous play impulse, he carries us with him into a grotesquely 
charming Wonderland where we find ourselves released from the prison- 
house of contemporary materialism. Strange as it may appear, the humorist, 
in his humbler way, succeeds where the mystic fails — for a release of the 
spirit from its imprisonment in the material world is one of the prizes of 
the mystic’s quest. He that shall humble himself shall be exalted: and humour 
(in the words of G. K. Chesterton) “corresponds to the human virtue of 
humility, and is only more divine because it has, for the moment, more sense 
of the mysteries’. 


NOTES 


1 In the collection of diary notes and aphorisms which appeared posthumously under the title Stufen; 
cf. the chapter entitled Psychologisches. 

2 MicuaeL BaAusr, Christian Morgensterns Leben und Werk; 2nd (revised) ed., Munich, 1937, p. 79. 

3B. F. Martin, Christian Morgensterns Dichtungen nach ihren mystischen Elementen, Weimar, 1931, 
pp. 42 and 52. 

4 It is only fair to say that this statement would be challenged in some quarters; for different estimates, 
see e.g. MicHAEL Bauer, Christian Morgensterns Leben und Werk, passim; WERNER MAHRHOLZ, Deutsche 
Literatur der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1930, p. 139; H. NAUMANN, Die deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart, 4th ed., 
Stuttgart, 1930, p. 319; Ericn Horacker, R. M. Rilke und Christian Morgenstern, PMLAA, vol. L (1935), 
pp. 606-7. (There is no comparison between Rilke and Morgenstern as lyrical poets; the parallels which 
Hofacker lists should not be allowed to obscure that essential fact.); Kurt MARTENS, Die deutsche Literatur 
unserer — Munich, 1921, p. 125; ALBERT SOERGEL, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit (Neue Folge), Leipzig, 
1925, pp. 224ff. 

Perhaps it ought to be emphasised that the view expressed here relates only to the poet’s mystical 
verse. Morgenstern’s work includes poems on all manner of subjects — nature poems, love poems, 
personal confessions, observations, and asides — in which he does not seek to present his experiences in 
a mystical light. Although they lack the hallmark of a distinctive style, a number of these, in their 
eclectic way, are delicate and moving. 

5 Most of these poems are to be found in the volume Wir fanden einen Pfad, which is dedicated to 
Steiner; in addition, cf. the lines entitled R. St., in Epigramme und Spriiche, and the lines Er sprach ..., 
first published in the volume Meine Liebe ist gross wie die weite Welt, which contains a selection from 
Morgenstern’s verse, edited by his widow. 

6 RuDOLF STEINER, An Outline of Occult Science (translated from the 4th ed.), London and New York, 
1939, pp. Xili, xiv, and passim. 

7 Cf. BAUER, op. cit., pp. 252, 256, 260, 289. 

8 RUDOLF STEINER, Christian Morge nstern, der Sieg des Lebens tiber den Tod, Dornach, 1935, pp. 6of. 

® This judgment refers to literary values. As to the authenticity and the importance of the esoteric 
experiences which these poems are intended to express — the ‘Rosicrucian moods’ and the ‘cosmic 
imaginings’ (cf. R. Stemner, Christian Morgenstern, p. 43) — it behoves the outsider to tread warily. The 
adepts naturally maintain that the uninitiate cannot form a competent opinion on such matters (l.c., 
p. §: Preamble). 
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THE ‘EINHEITSSCHULE’ IN GERMANY: ITS SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


BY R. HINTON THOMAS 


In its fullest sense the term ‘Einheitsschule’ denotes an arrangement by 
which elementary and secondary education cease to be separate categories 
diversely administered and become progressive stages in an integrated system. 
This principle, for example, underlies our own Education Act of 1944. The 
word can also carry a more limited meaning, referring to the co-ordination 
of administration and especially of curriculum within any section of the 
educational system. In Germany the stress has usually lain on the latter 
interpretation, and, generally speaking, discussions there concerning the 
‘Einheitsschule’ tended to centre round the secondary schools. 

The first important champion of the German “Einheitsschule’ was Friedrich 
Lange. Born in 1852, he became editor of the Tagliche Rundschau in 1882 
and in 1894 founded the nationalist and expansionist Deutsche Zeitung and 
in the same year established the ‘Deutschbund’. He remained chairman of 
this organisation till 1909 and helped to inspire its doctrine of racial purity. 
Throughout many years he was in close touch with colonial propagandists, 
like Carl Peters, and with the Pan German League. His main work was 
Reines Deutschtum (1893), in which amongst other things he discussed his 
efforts in the sphere of school reform, and a whole chapter is devoted to this 
subject. 

Lange there examined the part played by the classical secondary school 
(Gymnasium) in the development of Germany, and bitterly criticised it. For 
him patriotism, duty and manly pride were among the supreme virtues. 
‘Can classical antiquity’, he asked, ‘provide models for any one of these 
ideals, for which our own history cannot furnish examples of equal value?’ 
The ‘Gymnasium’, he went on, fostered an ‘aesthetic idealism’ through a 
culture remote from the contemporary life of the nation. ‘Yes, as a result 
of three hundred years of effort by the privileged ““Gymnasien”’ ’, he argued, 
‘the German people has grown inordinately susceptible to this sort of 
idealism. God help us!’ For this reason, in his view, the Germans have learnt 
merely to play with ideas and therefore too easily to abandon causes for 
which they should obstinately fight. ‘Now, sixteen years after the unifica- 
tion, he commented, ‘a powerful national pride is still lacking owing to 
excessive ‘humanism’, and as a result this spiritually strong and politically 
weak age has degenerated completely into cosmopolitanism. 

This angry attack on the classical tradition in German education was 
closely connected with Lange’s efforts on behalf of the idea of the ‘Ein- 
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heitsschule’. Since the time of Wilhelm von Humboldt the “Gymnasium’ 
had occupied an influential and indeed privileged position in German life, 
and till 1901 it alone could provide the leaving qualifications necessary for 
full university study. Lange, insisting on the need for ‘realism’ and national 
values in education, formulated a theory of the ‘Einheitsschule’ involving a 
common type of secondary education for all children below the upper 
forms and the equality of status of all types of secondary school, largely in 
order to undermine the special position of the ‘Gymnasium’. 

Partly owing to Lange’s influence but often independent of it, attacks 
were delivered from many sides against the ‘Gymnasium’, especially in the 
period between the foundation of the Reich and the early years of the 
present century. It is true that it had serious weaknesses. Partly through the 
unfortunate repercussions of the Hegelian tradition of “general education’ 
(allgemeine Bildung), it had grown accustomed to demand too great an 
intellectual effort from its pupils, and the mental overburdening, which 
incidentally was not limited to this type of school, was portrayed in con- 
temporary literature and reflected in sensational incidents of schoolboy 


suicides. The evils of this situation aroused misgivings especially in nation- 


alist circles. Typical, for instance, were the statements regarding the physical 
decay of German youth which Wilhelm Preyer, Professor of Biology at 
Jena, published in Hugo Goering’s nationalistic journal Die neue deutsche 
Schule. More notable in this connection was the speech of the Emperor at 
the important Reich School Conference of 1890. After complaining of the 
‘excessive intellectual labour’ in the classical secondary schools, with which 
he was familiar from his own schooldays at Cassel, and urging a reduction 
in the number of teaching hours, he exclaimed: “Consider what sort of youth 
is growing up from the point of view of the defence of the country. I am 
looking for soldiers, we need a strong generation, but one which can also 
serve the fatherland as leaders and officials.’ 

At the same time there was strong pressure for economic reasons in favour 
of granting equal status to the newer types of secondary schools. The most 
important of these were the ‘Realgymnasium’, which in the course of the 
nineteenth century had grown out of the ‘Realschule’, and the “Oberreal- 
schule’, which officially came into existence in 1882. It is noteworthy that 
the school reform movement emerged contemporaneously not only with 
the Pan Germanism of the Empire but also with the climax of the industrial 
revolution in Germany. In industrial and commercial circles it was fre- 
quently urged that the modern secondary school and especially the “Ober- 
realschule’ should be granted the same rights as the ‘Gymnasium’. They 
could point, moreover, to a striking increase in the number of this type: in 
1885 there were 14 in Prussia with 4879 pupils, but by 1902 the figures had 
risen to 42 and 17,426 respectively. It is significant that Lange’s idea of a 
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common basis for all secondary schools was viewed with the greatest favour 
in the larger towns, and a somewhat similar system was in fact introduced 
in Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Thus, Lange’s battle for the “Einheitsschule’ reflected some of the most 
fundamental trends of the age, and this fact can also be illustrated from 
another point of view. In a manner typical of the racialist doctrines of which 
he was such a conspicuous representative, Lange continually emphasised the 
need to encourage the unfolding of the German Volksseele, and this attitude 
coloured his conception of education in general and of the ‘Einheitsschule’ 
in particular. “This spiritual mobilisation of the nation’s soul’, he wrote, 
one of the two great aims of our school reform. But the other, Germany’s 
recovery of her social health, cannot be attained only through school reform, 
though it is more dependent on it than is usually imagined.’ The reference 
was to the rise of socialism. ‘If we can still hope’, he said, ‘that the revolu- 
tionary intentions of Social Democracy can be gradually transformed into 
a desire for social reform, on what is this hope founded? . . . New conditions 
can only be built up slowly from below, namely through reform of our 
educational system.’ Briefly, and this was a basic feature of Lange’s thought, 
he desired that the class-struggle should be eliminated in order to strengthen 
Germany's national power or, as he said, to bring about ‘the inner renewal 
of German ‘‘Volkstum” as a consequence and necessary supplement to the 
work of external unification’. Thus, his doctrine of the ‘Einheitsschule’ must 
be considered in conjunction with his ‘philosophy of Germanism’ (Weltan- 
schauung des Deutschgedankens), and he formulated its function thus: 


There will and must always be different social levels. One cannot dispense 
with them even in republican states, because man needs also an external 
incentive in order to develop his powers. Ability, however, must meet no 
obstacles in penetrating from the lowest level of society into the highest. But 
where could these artificial barriers be more easily removed than in the 
schools, where they block the way of growth? In this sense the basic six-class 
intermediate wiueah for which I fought, has always seemed to me a valuable 
instrument of social reconciliation, ond I have often had occasion to show how 
much we could contribute towards the peace of our society by such reform. 


This passage illustrates incidentally the connection that existed between the 
idea of the ‘Einheitsschule’ and the notion that an important task of a good 
educational system was to provide the talented child with full chances of 
development. This view, which Eduard Spranger, for example, discussed 
in his Begabung und Studium (1916) and which was much canvassed under the 
heading of ‘Aufstieg der Begabten’ and ‘Begabtenférderung’, was further 
popularised by Bethmann-Hollweg, who in a Reichstag speech in 1916 — 
significantly at a time when the Empire was threatened from without — 
coined the famous slogan ‘Freie Bahn dem Tiichtigen’. 
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At this point we must consider the means by which Lange hoped to win 
practical acceptance for his educational programme. 

‘I for my part soon realised’, he wrote, ‘that amid the abundance of the 
most varied endeavours in the sphere of school reform special merit was to 
be attributed only to the person who tried to win general recognition among 
the German people for a clearly and correctly perceived objective . . . and 
then endeavoured if possible to provoke action.’ As a first step Lange pro- 
posed in the Tagliche Rundschau in 1887 that a mass protest should be sub- 
mitted to the Prussian Minister of Education (von Gossler) by those 
dissatisfied with the prevailing system of education. In the same year the 
‘Deutsch-Akademische Vereinigung’ under Conrad Kuester took up the 
cause and offered its services in the fight for school reform on the lines laid 
down by Lange. However, Lange felt that this organisation was dissipating 
its energies and also lacked the necessary financial resources. As, therefore, 
it seemed unlikely to prove effective, Lange decided to found a new body to 
be called the ‘Geschiftsausschuss ftir deutsche Schulreform’, and this quickly 
set about collecting signatures for the petition destined for the Minister of 


Education. Of various organisations that collaborated in this may be men- 


tioned the ‘Realschulmannerverein’, which was striving to secure equal 
recognition with the ‘Gymnasium’ of the more modern ‘Realgymnasium’, 
and the “Verein deutscher Ingenieure’, of which Thomas Peters, a member 
of the “Geschiftsausschuss’, was Secretary. Preparation of the petition lasted 
from the autumn of 1887 till the following summer, by which time 22,409 
signatures had been secured. In 1888 it was forwarded to von Gossler, who, 
however, showed no signs of acting upon it. The truth was that at this very 
time he was inundated with proposals regarding school reform; in 1889, for 
instance, he stated in the Prussian Diet that no less than 344 had reached his 
Ministry during the period 1882-88. In view of von Gossler’s negative 
reaction the ‘Geschaftsausschuss’ tried the bolder policy of sending a memor- 
andum to Bismarck. “The most earnest endeavour of school reform’, it was 
there stated, ‘must be to provide for young people who attend a secondary 
school till the age of qualifying for one year’s voluntary military service (ie. 
as against two years compulsory service), a type of education that is as 
complete as possible and serves the practical needs of life, and up to this 
stage to organise the curricula of the secondary schools as uniformly as 
considerations of further study permit.’ The fact that in this petition to the 
Chancellor the case for the ‘Einheitsschule’ was argued in connection with 
military service is explained by the consideration that it was only as regards 
the latter that he could intervene in educational affairs. No reply, however, 
came from Bismarck who, Lange lamented, “was under the spell of human- 
istic education’. The protagonists of the ‘Gymnasium’, aware of the threat 
to their interests implied in the movement for the ‘Einheitsschule’, were 
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quick to take counter-measures. In 1888 they issued the so-called “Heidel- 
berg Declaration’ and two years later founded the “Gymnasialverein’, a society 
which published the journal Das humanistische Gymnasium and was actively 
supported by Mommsen, Theobald Ziegler and other important persons, 

The negative result of the two memoranda (to von Gossler and Bismarck) 
did not deter Lange and his followers and they devised new means to carry 
on the struggle. In April 1889 they founded the ‘Verein ftir Schulreform’. 
Its statutes stated that one of its chief aims was to secure the introduction of 
a ‘uniform type of intermediate secondary school (einheitliche Mittelschule)’, 
and this was defined as a ‘six-class school... which represents a common 
preparatory stage for the upper forms of the present nine-class secondary 
schools, ““Gymnasium’”’, ““Realgymnasium’”’ and “‘Oberrealschule” *. In the 
constituent meeting Johannes Tews, who in 1916 published a book on the 
subject entitled Die deutsche Einheitsschule, asked whether the society would 
not urge the abolition of the preparatory schools and the complete and 
obligatory co-ordination of work in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Lange admitted that such a step would be the logical outcome of his policy 
but thought that it could only be achieved when the reform of secondary 
education had prepared the way for the elimination of class-prejudice. The 
foundation of the ‘Verein ftir Schulreform’ caused friction between Lange 
and his collaborator Conrad Kuester. The latter was invited to join the 
committee of the new body but was hurt to feel that his “‘Deutsch-Akade- 
mische Vereinigung’ was not considered an adequate instrument for the 
fight. About the same time Hugo Goering, who shared Lange’s nationalistic 
attitude towards school reform but differed from the new organisation on 
srounds of policy, founded in competition the ‘Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Verein ftir Schulreform’. 

At this juncture the Emperor, impressed and disturbed by the recurrent 
demands from many quarters for reform of the educational system, let it 
be known that he was planning a Reich School Conference, and this met in 
1890. To the question as to whether a basic syllabus was desirable, as Lange 
had argued, for the ‘Gymnasium’ and the ‘modern’ types of secondary school 
the conference returned a negative answer. Lange commented that the con- 
ference, in which certainly the protagonists of the classical tradition pre- 
dominated, was too obsessed with past values to be able to think in terms 
of unified system. The practical outcome was the Prussian curricula directive 
of 1892, which reduced the importance of Latin in the ‘Gymnasium’ and 
increased that of German. 

These changes led Professor Oskar Jaeger, a prominent member of the 
‘Gymnasialverein’ and headmaster of the Cologne ‘Gymnasium’, to assert 
that he belonged to a ‘defeated army’. This was an exaggeration, for the 
‘Gymnasium’ retained most of its academic prerogatives as regards the 
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admission to university study. This situation was only changed in 1901 when 
in Prussia, and other states followed this example, the three main types of 
‘modern’ secondary schools were granted full equality of status. This was 
the decisive blow against the monopoly rights of the ‘Gymnasium’ and to 
that extent a victory for the policy represented by Lange. It was not, 
however, a realisation of his plan for a unified secondary school system, since 
the curricula of the various types remained separate and without a common 
basis. Yet, though his ideal of the ‘Einheitsschule’ remained unfulfilled, it is 
worth recording that such changes as had taken place were, in part at least, 
inspired by motives similar to his own. ‘It was the idea of combating the 
spread of socialist ideas’, wrote a German commentator in 1904, ‘which 

rged the Emperor towards school reform.’ The truth of this statement can 
be illustrated by reference to the Emperor's decree of 1889, imposing on 
secondary schools the task of destroying socialist ideas, while the whole 
doctrine of ‘realism’ in education, which helps to explain the recognition 
awarded to the ‘Realgymnasium’ and “Oberrealschule’, was connected with 
the desire to relate education to national and ‘patriotic’ values. Furthermore, 
discussing the practical effectiveness of his work, Lange said that he had good 
reason to be satisfied with his etforts, for ‘they sufficed to make many a 
nationalistically-minded man aware of the connection between the German 
movement and school reform’. 

The revolution of 1918 pushed the question of the ‘Einheitsschule’ to a 
greater extent than hitherto into the foreground of discussion, and it was 
vigorously and extensively debated in the Reich School Conference of 1920. 

The idea of the ‘Einheitsschule’ was clearly implicit in Article 146 of the 
Weimar Constitution, which stated that ‘the system of public education is 
to be organically constructed’. This was to be based on the obligatory atten- 
dance of all children at a uniform type of elementary school (Grundschule). 
This principle did not accord with the continued existence of preparatory 
schools (Vorschulen), which were often attached to secondary schools and 
enabled those who could pay the fees to secure admission to a secondary 
school after three instead of four years. Article 147, therefore, stipulated 
that these were to be abolished, but by various pretexts a considerable 
number were able to survive. However, the establishment of the ‘Grund- 
schule’, which the Constitution seemed to regard as an eight-class school 
but which the Reich Law (Reichsgrundschulgesetz) of 1920 narrowed down to 
the first four years, represented an approach towards the ‘Einheitsschule, 
as far as elementary education was concerned, but did not provide an 
integral link between elementary and secondary education. 

The principle of the ‘Einheitsschule’ was applied in secondary education, 
notably in Prussia. This was achieved by the curricula directive (Richtlinien 
fiir die Lehrplane der hoheren Schulen Preussens) of 1925. This divided subjects 
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into two kinds, ‘core-subjects’ (Kernfacher) and ‘characteristic subjects’ 
(charakteristische Facher). The former were to be taught in all secondary 
schools, the latter varying according to the different types of school. This 
arrangement provided a common foundation of instruction for all secondary 
schools and accordingly the directive was justified in claiming that to this 
extent it embodied the ideal of the ‘Einheitsschule’. It is, therefore, relevant 
to inquire whether, in this official document of the new democracy, the 
conception was divorced from its earlier associations with the nationalist 
movement. The purpose of the study of German and kindred subjects was 
defined as to inculcate a ‘strong sense of the state’ (kraftvolle Staatsgesinnung), 
geography was above all to underline the importance of German culture, 
and one of the tasks of the teacher of civics was described as to awaken an 
interest in Germans in the lost territories. The words ‘Fiihrertum’, “Deutsch- 
tum’, “Volkstum’, ‘nordisch’, etc., recur, while, despite much talk of civics 
as a subject of school instruction in accordance with the Constitution, there 
is not a single reference to the Republic and the word democracy is not so 
much as mentioned. The emphasis in this directive on the German tradition 
was also reflected, it should be noted, in the establishment of a new type of 
secondary school in the early years of the Republic, the “Deutsche Ober- 
schule’, in which German and related subjects formed the central part of 
the syllabus. 

However, not all who advocated the ‘Einheitsschule’ after 1918 were 
inspired by thoughts of nationalism. It was strongly demanded by the 
left-wing parties as an essential stage in the development of an egalitarian 
society, and in this sense it received its most characteristic formulation by 
the ‘Bund Entschiedener Schulreformer’ which, founded in 1919 by Paul 
Oestreich, occupied an independent position on the left. The attitude of 
this body, set forth in the journal Die neue Erziehung and in the works of 
Oestreich, Kawerau and others, was defined in the statutes as ‘a radical 
confession of faith in the idea of the free people’s state and the spirit of 
social community’, less concretely as the need to make the transition ‘from 
capitalistic civilisation to co-operative culture’. Alleging that the spirit of 
Treitschke still dominated German education and that ‘our schools merely 
transmit knowledge in an authoritarian and dogmatic manner and in the 
framework of a thoroughly militaristic organisation’, the Radical School 
Reformers publicised the deficiencies of the new democracy, and already in 
1919 Oestreich, in a bitter argument with Konrad Haenisch, the Prussian 
Minister of Education, accused him of timid compromise with the past. On 
the basis of these ideas they interpreted the idea of the ‘Einheitsschule’, to 
which they attached special importance and which Oestreich made the sub- 
ject of his book Die elastische Einheitsschule (1921), with quite a different 
emphasis from that given to it by the nationalists. 
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With the advent of the Nazis to power the development of the idea of the 
‘Einheitsschule’ entered a new and decisive phase. Though they finally 
abolished the remaining preparatory schools, in this respect completing the 
work of the Republic, most of their policy in connection with the ‘Einheits- 
schule’ was concerned with the reorganisation of the secondary school 
system, beginning in 1937. Thereafter only three types remained from the 
great number of varieties that had previously existed and of which only a 
few have been mentioned in this article. Pride of place was given to the 
‘Deutsche Oberschule’, which, created by the Republic, became the ‘main 
type’ (Hauptform) under the Nazis; the “Aufbauschule’, created about the 
same time and offering a shorter course of only seven years, was recognised 
as the ‘subsidiary form’ (Nebenform), while the ‘Gymnasium’ survived with 
the reduced status of a ‘special type’ (Sonderform). No other varieties were 
permitted, and, moreover, the system of girls’ secondary school was pushed 
into line with this scheme. While this important step in the direction of 
the “Einheitsschule’ was to a certain extent dictated by the consideration that 
a unified system was a practical advantage in a state in which the families of 
officials were liable to have to change their place of residence at frequent 
intervals, the desire to co-ordinate secondary education was further prompted 
by the Nazis’ distrust of its intellectual character and, more deeply perhaps, 
by the thought that national solidarity could best be fostered by a homo- 
geneous system. It was significant that in the Nazi reforms the “Deutsche 
Oberschule’ was granted pre-eminence, for its special characteristic had 
always consisted in its preponderant emphasis on those subjects which 
provided the best basis for awakening interest in the German heritage and 
tradition. 

In conclusion, we must consider the important contribution of the Nazis 
towards the practical realisation of the theory of the ‘Einheitsschule’ against 
its wider background. On the one hand, there had been those whose support 
for it grew out of their philosophy of nationalism, and on the other stood 
those, mainly of the left, who regarded it as a measure of social justice and 
the necessary basis of democracy. A characteristic theorist of the former 
group was Lange, of the latter Paul Oestreich. If space had permitted, we 
should have discussed also the practical attempts of left-wing governments 
in Saxony and Thuringia in the first years of the Republic to establish the 
‘Einheitsschule’. Now, the nationalists’ advocacy of this idea was closely 
connected with the conception of a “German school’, which was put forward 
by Hugo Goering about the same time as Lange was trying to win accep- 
tance for his “Einheitsschule’ programme. This notion, in certain respects 
the counterpart in education of Lagarde’s idea of a ‘German religion’, 
retained its hold on German educationists of the right and was reflected, for 
instance, in the boarding schools founded and directed by Hermann Lietz, 
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the first of which was established in 1898. In that year a writer in the 
Pidagogisches Monatsblatt greeted Lietz’s work with the comment that it was 
the fulfilment of Goering’s ideal. To the same general line of development 
belonged the ‘Deutsche Oberschule’ of the Republic, and the attempt made 
in the Prussian directive of 1925 to establish the ‘core-subjects’ in all types 
of secondary schools on a “German” basis mirrors the same trend of thought. 
How powerful this was is seen from the fact that after 1918 the “Germanisten- 
Verband’ went so far as to advocate even the creation of a ‘Deutsches 
Gymnasium’. Thus, when the Nazis, reorganising the secondary school 
system in accordance with the principle of the “Einheitsschule’, gave the 
position of honour to the “Deutsche Oberschule’, they did not give a new 
turn to German educational thought but rather, as far as one aspect of it 
was concerned, provided its fulfilment. 











A CONTROVERSY IN THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
BY Roy PASCAL 


In January 1947 a delegation of British university teachers visited the univer- 
sities in the British Zone of Germany in order to present a report on German 
university problems to the British Control Commission. The reader of the 
Report (published by the Association of University Teachers) will notice, 
underlying all the proposals made by the delegation, one main problem: 
Are the academic staffs of the German universities such as to enable us to 
believe that under their guidance university education can play its part in 
the establishment of a healthy society in Germany? The comments and 
suggestions of the members of the delegation, outsiders whese contact with 
present-day Germany has necessarily been limited, may well be considered 
to be based on too little evidence or on prejudice; at any rate, further 
evidence on the attitude of the academic teachers in Germany is welcome. 

As a member of the delegation, I found the correspondence printed 
below, which appeared in the Géttinger Universitéts-Zeitung for July 4th, 
1947, of considerable interest. Professor Barth of Basel, the well-known 
theologian, who left Germany in 1935 and now lectures for one term in the 
year at Bonn, presents a criticism of the German professors which corte- 
sponds to many of the delegation’s conclusions. Professor von Holst, the 
head of the Zoological Department at Heidelberg, puts forward a defence 
which sums up admirably the arguments put to us from many sides 
by German academic people we met. The correspondence will enable 
readers to judge whether Professor von Holst’s qualifications and defence 
can make us more optimistic about the tenor of German academic life, ot 
whether Professor Barth is right in believing that the defence and justification 
are themselves a sign of unregenerateness. 


Correspondence between Erich von Holst (Heidelberg) and Karl Barth 
(Basel/Bonn) * 

Heidelberg 
May 28th, 1947 

Dear Professor Barth, 
The Géttinger Universitéts-Zeitung makes it a principle to grant ample 
space in its columns for self-criticism and for criticism from others; it 
examines without bias each and every opinion. As far as criticism from 


outside is concerned we read in the columns of the GUZ expressions of 


1 Translated by W. B. Lockwood, and reprinted by kind permission of the editor of GUZ. 
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opinion likely above all to prompt psychological observations on how easy 
it was for intelligent people — on the other side of our frontiers as well as 
over here — to fall innocent victims to systematic propaganda. But when 
I now, after perusing your article in No. 12 of the GUZ, earnestly pose 
a question, I beg you to believe that no such failing is imputed to you, for I 
am certain that you have based your judgment on personal experience. 

Among the dangers besetting the German student you mention the 
‘attitude of the majority of German professors’, with few exceptions, you 
say, ‘incorrigible nationalists’ who led Germany, ‘free for the first time in 
1918 (!), to her ruin and the shambles, and in whose charge, you say, 
students cannot become ‘free men’. 

You will certainly be fully conscious of the seriousness of this damning 
judgment upon our profession. Personally I was astounded to read it, for 
although I have lived my life at German universities since 1928, yet there 
is not a single professor of my acquaintance to whom such a condemnation is 
even partly applicable. My teachers were, maybe, unworldly idealists, 
many of them narrow specialists obsessed by their work, but otherwise, of 
course, men like the rest of us; none of them were of the type you describe. 
In neither of the faculties to which I belong as a teacher do I recognise 
anyone who merits your description. Can it be that the difference of subject 
is responsible — I a scientist, you a theologian? One could hardly think so! 
If you are right, there is only the one conclusion that I am unable to see 
what you see because I am myself the embodiment of the type in question. 

From your brief catchword designation of the type (which may be 
welcome to many opponents of universities) it is not easy to see exactly 
what you mean. May I therefore request that you define your standpoint 
further? It is obvious that if your view be correct we professors had better 
give up our teaching posts forthwith and make room for educators of a type 
possessing a high professional ethos not located solely i in their own imagina- 
tion, and composed not of “decent people’ (the inverted commas are yours), 
but of decent people. 

Yours, etc., 
Erich v. Holst 


Bonn 
July 8th, 1947 

Dear Professor von Holst, 
Your letter dated May 28th reached me yesterday and I hasten to reply. 
Permit me in the first place to point out that the lecture I gave in Bern 
and Ziirich, ‘The German Student Today and Tomorrow’, is reproduced in 
the article ‘Lost Generation’ in the GUZ in an shbeeviesed form which 
does not do real justice to the proportions and tone of the original. This 
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IN THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
you will find complete (in English) in the journal Université of March 1947, 
No. 6, published in Geneva by the International Student Service. However 
the passage to which you object is (with one alteration which I consider 
unimportant) before you in its entirety. 

You request me ‘to define further’ my standpoint with regard to the 
majority of the older generation of German university professors. I do not 
at all wish to say more about the business than I did in my lecture. But if it 
must be so, then it shall be so. 

I was from 1921-33 and again from 1933-35 at the universities of 
G6ttingen, Miinster i.W. and Bonn, and the theses to which exception has 
been taken are derived primarily from what I myself saw and heard during 
these years. 

Between 1921 and 1933 I found that the professors I got to know 
socially, or met in the common rooms or at meetings of the senate and 
elsewhere, were, with few exceptions, fully occupied with the then fashion- 
able struggle against Versailles and the poor Weimar Republic. They were 
far from giving the latter a fair chance, and I can still only call their attitude 
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sabotage. Not only did they offer no resistance to the political nonsense to. 


which large numbers of students of the period used to devote themselves, 
but rather bestowed on it their paternal benevolence and sometimes their 
direct encouragement. 

They treated the notion that the year 1918 could have meant freedom 
for Germany with the same scorn as alas! appears also in your letter in the 
mark of exclamation after my reference to freedom. Directly, or indirectly 
through their self-confident and uncritical interpretation of history, they 
assisted the growth of Hitlerism as far as lay in their power. 

Shall I give names, recount episodes, describe scenes that I was amazed 
to witness? Shall I write of the manner in which I heard the assassination of 
Rathenau discussed at a large party given for professors at Gottingen? Or 
of the visit of Hindenburg to Géttingen? Or of the wrangling between the 
senate at Miinster and the government in Berlin over the three outsize 
portraits of the Kaiser the university wanted to keep? Or of how Air 
Force Captain Hermann Goring was received within the sacred precincts of 
the university and was permitted to deliver an inflammatory oration lasting 
two hours on the occasion of the Langemark celebration? Or of the memor- 
able quarrel about the war-memorial in Bonn? Or. . . do not doubt, I could 
mention much more, some plain, some coloured. The newspapers and 
magazines of those days, through which the universities ventilated their 
opinions frequently enough, are at least in part still available today. Pray, 
where were your eyes, dear colleague, if you today assert you have never 
seen that type of professor? My eyes have seen him. 

Then you saw what happened in 1933. You saw all the academic glory 
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of these professors, and their professional ethical code to boot, collapse like 
a house of cards before the onrush of unmistakable evil. You saw how, 
with a few honourable exceptions, they all changed their colours; they 
readjusted themselves and began to pipe loudly or softly, as the case might 
be, their modulation of the latest tune. What somersaults were then to be 
seen! What interpretations and re-interpretations were to be heard! What 
adaptiveness and what conformity your ‘unworldly idealists’ suddenly found 
necessary and possible to display! I couldn’t myself even blame them 
specially, as I had always considered this catastrophe of the spirit to be an 
obvious consequence of the German-nationalist (deutschnational) attitude 
which had not been dropped in 1918, but had on the contrary won more 
devoted adherents than before. But here we are concerned with facts. You 
say you didn’t notice them? Well, what on earth did you notice at German 
universities of the day if you did not notice their failure at the very moment 
when it was a question of really doing honour to their proud traditions? 

And today? Today I note that no one admits to having had anything 
to do with all this. I note that as the result of pressure from outside some of 
the worst academic offenders, men who had compromised themselves 
beyond redemption, have been dismissed into outer darkness. But I also 
note that those colleagues who will not participate in the present recrudes- 
cence of jingoism and are trying to be objective both in their interpretation 
of Germany’s past, present and future and also in the practical applications 
they deduce from it, most definitely declare that now as before they represent 
an insignificant minority, whereas the great majority is again actively work- 
ing directly or indirectly (usually the latter) for a reversion to the past. 
During my present temporary stay at Bonn I am naturally not able to 
observe the facts as closely as I was in the years after 1921 and 1933, but 
when I see the familiar faces still here or back here again, I feel that what has 
been told me is completely trustworthy; so much so that I am astounded at 
your assertion that you knew nothing of all this, when you only need to 
look at the present time for confirmation. 

These are the reasons which prompted me to my statement that I 
consider the majority of the older generation of German professors unsuit- 
able for the education of free men, such as the Germany of the future needs. 

The phrase ‘decent people’, which I used in reference to the type of 
professor under discussion, is a quotation. “Decent people’ play a consider- 
able and significant role in the literature on the German resistance movement 
(as, for example, in the book by Ambassador von Hassell). However, this 
literature is perhaps only partly knewn in Germany. I am quite ready to 
express my sincere belief that the majority of German professors concerned 
are in globo very decent. But I must add that I think them all the more 
dangerous, as they were in fact never National Socialists at heart — indeed 
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they finally went into opposition to Hitler (or at least into sulks). But deep 
down — in those depths from which the National-Socialist evil arose — they 
remain the same, having learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, and continue 
to be able to combine the quality of being very decent with the quality of 
being very reactionary. 

My lecture was one of my attempts to say a good word for the Germans 
to the public abroad. Perhaps you do not quite realise how necessary and 
how difficult this is. How difficult it is even in foreign countries which are 
friendly disposed — and well-informed! How is it that many Germans are 
richly satisfied with such pleading as long as what is said seems useful in 
bolstering up German strong-points and German aspirations — as, for 
example, when in this very lecture I spoke of the failure of the Allies? But 
why do they at once become nervous and virtually call their apologist a 
‘victim of systematic propaganda’ as soon as his zeal for the whole truth 
leads him to discuss the change of heart necessary among Germans them- 
selves if Germany is to be assisted. Certain it is that I shall not be dissuaded 
from doing all I can, abroad and here at home, for Germany and the German 
people. But I would deem it wrong, if I did not say everything that is to be 
said — even at the risk of being suddenly considered by some Germans as a 


wicked enemy instead of a good friend. 
Yours, etc., 


Karl Barth 


Heidelberg 
June 6th, 1947 
Dear Professor Barth, 

Many thanks for your open and frank letter, for your information that 
the extract from the GUZ distorted the tone of your lecture, and especial 
thanks for your assurance that you are a friend! We certainly have every 
need of friends, particularly of those who criticise us. You are mistaken in 
us if you doubt this. We are indeed trying to dissect ourselves and get to the 
root of our disease, as a perusal of the GUZ from its first number on will 
no doubt convince you. Yet we do not consider ourselves to be that type 
of patient who needs first to be given a sweet so that he will swallow the 
bitter pill after it — especially when the diagnosis (and hence the pill) is the 
wrong one. And this seems to me to be, at least in part, the case now. 

Perhaps this is best illustrated by examples: I have just returned from 
visiting an old friend in hospital, who, a shadow of his former self, was 
recently released on medical grounds from an internment camp. In a feeble 
voice he told me the long story of his sufferings. This man, the head of an 
important scientific institute, was a party member and a storm-trooper. He 
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was one of the many who joined the party out of pure idealism in the years 
around 1933, i.e. at the time when the ‘movement’ still contained valuable, 
productive forces and seemed to offer scope to much honest endeavour. (I 
think that a German may assert this today without immediately having to 
take cover behind quotations from foreign politicians who share this 
opinion.) Afterwards, he became embittered by what he saw and did 
endless good by sheltering persecuted people (at the risk of his own life) 
and by keeping his own work strictly clear of any taint of Nazi ideology 
(as indeed only a party member was able to do). When I stand before such 
aman, I, w sho was never a party member, experience a deep feeling of guilt. 
Now imagine you had once previously met this man. Do you believe you 
would have recognised his real character? Do you believe that you would 
have noticed anything about him different from the others? And you are 
a foreigner who judges it a disgrace to even question that the year 1918, 
the year of German defeat and the treaty of Versailles, was the year when 
Germany became free for the first time! No, dear colleague, you would 
have put him into your appropriate pigeon-hole. 

Among my fellow researchers is a man who lived abroad from 1933 
until the end of the war. As a determined opponent of National Socialism 
he refused to join the party in spite of the persuasion of others (not least that 
of a friend, now a respected Swiss professor). After reading your remarks 
in the article in the GUZ and in your letter, he confessed that he felt for 
the first time something akin to German-nationalist sentiments. So you see, 
Germans too are sensitive and don’t wear their hearts on their sleeves for 
everybody to see. Hence I am not so very surprised that you could not see 
the type of university teacher I have met everywhere. I have not questioned 
the existence of the type you describe, though I cannot speak for the ’twenties 
as I was then a student, and no doubt the type still exists. What I do question 
is the statement that that type is (with few exceptions) the only one. Would 
indeed our universities have maintained their un-national-socialist, demo- 
cratic-liberal internal structure and character, all directed towards personal 
freedom — which I have been able to note often appears surprising to the 
Americans — and maintained it so well all through the Third Reich, if 
opposition had not everywhere arisen to all attempts at conformity: Iknow 
of some university teachers, for example, in their period of office as vice- 
chancellor, who, well aware that their actions would lead to condemnation, 
offered heumecbves as scapegoats to prevent the worst encroachments. J] 
feel myself as much bound in gratitude to this type, now removed ‘to outer 
darkness’, as I do to those whe: suffered political eclipse in 1933 and are now 
back again. It would be painful if a friend of ours were not able to recognise 
the existence of this type as well — and not as an insignificant exception. 

You ask me where my eyes were in °33. I can tell you exactly. They 
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were — like those of most of my teachers and friends — in my scientific work. 
This was certainly, as I now perceive, our error. But it was not ‘adaptiveness’ 
nor ‘somersaults’ (although doubtless there were cases of this), it was with- 
drawal from the world, lack of interest, which then slowly hardened into 
passive resistance. This was why the party never ceased to reproach the 
universities for not keeping in step and did so as categorically as you now in 
the sixth paragraph of your letter maintain the opposite. But you can't 
simply paint people black or white. Human beings are neither all bad nor 
all good — how simple life would be if it were so — we are a motley mixture. 
Dogmatism as such is more dangerous than this or that particular dogma. 
We Germans too have this evil in our blood, but the Third Reich with its 
exaggeration in this direction has gone a long way towards curing us. It 
was according to this principle that the Jews were condemned in toto on the 
strength of some judiciously selected examples — there were even some dis- 
tinguished (and therefore ‘aryanised’) exceptions to prove the rule. We 
scientists live day by day under the strict discipline of Nature herself who is 
quick to punish every unpermitted generalisation, and perhaps we needed 
this exemplary lesson least, for we are in our work used to examine all the 
‘parameters’ of the individual case. So it seems to me, at least, that before 
one can judge the actions of a man the question of the particular motives 
must be examined—and this, to my mind the most important question of 
all, you unfortunately leave unmentioned. An experienced magistrate, a man 
free from the dogmatic clichés so widespread today, told me recently of the 
frightful moral burden he has to bear, since he is compelled — owing to 
perhaps unavoidable technical reasons — to pass judgment according to a 
rigid formula instead of according to the motives of each individual. 

Allow me at the end of this discussion to assure you that I am as con- 
vinced as you are that many things in Germany should be changed. The 
type you are concerned with, the national-egoistic chauvinist, is abhorrent 
to me too. And guilty also, so I think, are those who do not belong to it, 
whom you perhaps regard as honourable exceptions. I mean the unpolitical 
ones, like myself, who stood aside, but could not prevent their scientific 
achievements from indirectly adding grist to the mill of the party in power. 
I am now thinking particularly of my own field — science and technology; 
and as the question of guilt has now been broached I shall add a few words, 
not in refutation, but in elaboration of the criticism you have brought 
against us. 

No one can relieve us of our share in the total guilt, in that we wished 
to confine ourselves to science for its own sake, instead of also supervising 
the use of our products and the hands of those who handle them. Our share 
in the guilt is in no way diminished because we scientists are not arraigned 
among the collectively accused — though this would certainly have been the 
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case if we had invented the most devastating weapon of the war. The 
assertion that Science, as the source of the instruments of power, 1s one of 
the chief criminals of this war, contains an element of truth. This time she 
failed, but I think that in the future the only solution is for Science to 
procure for herself an important say in politics. 

The universities and scientific institutions of each country should be 
linked nationally and then be drawn together to form a super-national 
corporation which, by reason of its intellectual potential, would be bound 
to carry great weight in world affairs. It is patent, however, that such a 
development can only make headway slowly owing to the national struggle 
for power of the different states. But all this is not merely Utopian specula- 
tion. The structure of Science has long been super-national and her spirit 
has so pervaded the spirit of most of her servants that even today, despite 
agitation and counter-agitation, a German and a foreign scientist can get 
on better together than two Germans owing different party allegiance. 

The modern conception of the international university has for a long 
time been developing practically in such institutions as the famous Zoo- 
logical Station at Naples where representatives of all peoples meet in peace- 
able emulation. Whoever (as I myself, an assistant at the Station) has 
returned home with the inspiring experience of having worked with men of 
every nation and race on a common intellectual edifice, can never get rid 
of the idea that in the future natural science has a great part to play in 
bringing the nations together. Our science, developing beyond national 
prejudices towards a truly international fraternity, is at any rate a few 
lengths ahead of the politics of the future. And this is reason enough for 
many politicians to denounce Science and her abode, the university, as 
‘reactionary . 

It must certainly be conceded that there is no positive guarantee that 
scientists will not one day abuse the responsibility they are to assume. Yet 
three facts indicate that their ¢lite permits a favourable forecast. 

1. If the man of science has any desire for power at all, it is completely 
sublimated and directed towards the intellectual mastery of nature’s laws, 
never the domination of men. Hence he is fundamentally averse to all 
politics. 

2. He is no dogmatist, but a man of critical reflection and judgment. 
He will not easily become a political zealot; nor is he likely to join the pack 
of the hangers-on who, as the element in which fanaticism may ferment, are 
more dangerous than the zealots themselves. 

3. He has not set his eye on great material gain nor on public impor- 
tance. He has laborious work before him, under, if I think particularly of us 
Germans, meagre material conditions, and his standing is known usually to 
very few of the public. 
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These three positive factors are present as a rule in the average scientist. 
The fourth and most important, namely the conviction of the individual 
value of every person and every nation, is not necessarily a part of the 
make-up of the typical scientist. It is a fundamentally human attitude, not 
reached by logic, which one a priori either has or has not. It is very necessary 
that we should have it. Our whole future depends on whether our respon- 
sible leaders, into whose hands power is placed, possess it or not. 

Yours, etc., 
Erich von Holst 


Bonn 
June 23rd, 1947 
Dear Professor von Holst, 

As I do not intend to take too much space in the GUZ, for my reply, 
I must be brief. 

You asked me for a detailed justification of my view on the suitability 
or otherwise of the older German university professors to be the educators 
of a new generation of ‘free men’. My answer drew attention to certain 
matters which I consider established facts. Your rejoinder does not deny 
these facts, but seeks to explain them. I feel that this will not get us any 
further forward, for in the question under consideration the issue of the 
‘particular motives’ is not of the slightest moment. What matters is simply 
this: How did the representative majority of the teaching staff of German 
universities stand in the past, how does it stand today and how will it stand 
in the future: And to this to my mind decisive question you have offered 
no satisfactory answer. For that is just the trouble. It was so in 1933, when 
members of the German universities were able to interpret National Social- 
ism with such consummate skill, such profundity and such idealism, and, as 
a result of all these excellent interpretations, most certainly furthered the cause 
of Hitlerism. This is a stark fact that loses none of its validity because the 
response from above was so lukewarm. Nor does it matter that not a few, 
nay most, in one way or another, regretted that they didn’t see through such 
unquestionable rubbish without attempting to interpret it, and that they 
didn’t deal with it right away. Whether a repetition at some future date is 
impossible or still possible is the question to which you should have given 
me an answer. When I read your fine, instructive words about the true 
natural scientist, I was fatally reminded of what I heard from the expert here 
that it was precisely the majority of the representatives of such a celestially 
natural subject as astronomy who were among the most zealous Nazis. Tell 
me with your hand on your heart that this is not true and that nothing like 
it can be expected in the future. That is what I would like to hear before I 
withdraw my challenged statements. 
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Let me once more and pointedly sum up the sense of my remarks with 
| reference to a matter that has incidentally played a certain part in our 
discussion. You object to my observation about Germany “becoming free 
: for the first time in 1918’. To which I now reply: A man can never educate 
German students to become “free men’ if he can today, in 1947, look back 
. to 1918 and ruminate over the German defeat and Versailles, instead of 
seeing that the German people were then for the first time given the oppor- 
tunity of shaping their own future among the other nations as a free people 
(ic. freed from a system that denied freedom). Why not: Because when 
that man ponders over the events of 1945, he is today obviously thinking 
) of new mischief, of a new 1933. I make so bold as to regard such a man, 
7 } whatever his personal excellencies and scientific merits may be, as one of 
the obstacles in the way of the German student of today. 
; Yours, etc., 
j Karl Barth 
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Reflections after an international vacation course at the University of 
Gottingen, September 1947 


BY ELISABETH BLOCHMANN 


RETURNING from a second visit to Germany at the end of this summer I got 
into conversation with three different CCG people of very different standing 
and varying responsibilities. They were all going home on leave, all longing 
to get away for a time from the ruins of Germany, all anxious to talk. 
“What a sad country this Germany is’, was the refrain of all their conversa- 
tions. And, as one of them put it, ‘if only people in England knew’. I myself 
think it is beyond the imagination of anyone who has not seen it with his 
own eyes to picture what has become of the Germany which once, before the 
days of Hitler, was a fine country. It is hardly possible to envisage how the 
things that have remained and those that are destroyed beyond recognition 
exist side by side, for, of course, not everything is destroyed. It is the 
mingling of two worlds, of heaven and hell almost, which makes it so 
difficult to see this country as one whole. There is the countryside which 
to the onlooker from train or car seems quite unscathed, fields and woods, 
rivers and hills, villages and farmsteads, equally enchanting in the mist of 
white blossoms in May as in the clear transparency of September light. The 
traveller knows that this world is not all peaceful and idyllic, he knows 
about the terrible overcrowding of every single house everywhere, and he 
knows about the wild scramble for food which is going on in every farm — 
he knows all this, but the eye, enthralled with a beauty which seems outside 
the range of historical catastrophe, does not take in the symptoms of it all. 
But he does see the fallen cities, the unending chain of ruins that once were 
an industrial centre like ‘the Ruhr’, a medieval town like Hildesheim, or a 
fine modern city like Hanover. But again the eye does not take in the whole 
truth. One does perhaps notice that a few more chimneys are smoking 
among the many dead ones, that streets are cleared and that roads are under 
repair, but one does not fully take in the heroic struggle of man against the 
threat of chaos, the innumerable victories however small, the daring schemes 
to conquer an enemy more formidable perhaps than anyone in arms, a 
struggle fought by British and German side by side. 

It is difficult to fathom what life in Germany really is like today, even if 
through meeting many old friends one is told a good deal about the condi- 
tions under which they live. Remembering the Germany of former days 
one often feels to be moving on shifting sands with places that have risen to an 
importance far beyond their old standing and others that have become a 
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shadow of their old selves, with the new units of zones or even Linder, that 
have been made into units without historical justification, with villages or 
towns half the population of which is alien, of different customs, standards 
of living, different speech and different physique. But more puzzling to the 
visitor than all this are the changes that have taken place in people’s minds. 
It is not surprising to find the majority of women of all classes almost com- 
pletely preoccupied with the care for the physical welfare of their families: 
making appointments with one another to meet at half-past five the next 
morning in order to go gleaning in the fields before other people are about, 
or to collect beech-nuts in the woods for oil. They collect everything from 
berries and hips to potatoes that were left in the ground when the field had 
been harvested and to pine-cones and firewood. This urge to ‘sammeln’ 
almost amounts to an obsession with some of them. Only those who are 
lucky enough to get outside help in the form of parcels — invaluable help — 
seem to manage to keep their minds free from such obsessions. It is impres- 
sive how in spite of all this so many of the women in a place like Géttingen 
do manage to keep their children clean and well. But one can hardly 
wonder that these ever-present hardships of daily life, together with the 
uncertainties of the future, have engendered anti-British feelings, however 
badly founded they may be. The average German in his present predicament 
expects the help he needs from those in whose hands all power seems vested. 
This is almost an automatic reaction, quite irrational, but fraught with 
serious political danger. 

There are other preoccupations, perhaps less obvious but not less un- 
favourable to that peace of mind which is needed for any constructive 
thought or work. It is just among the people most concerned with the re- 
generation of their country that one finds those who are most deeply worried 
about the moral disintegration connected with the black market, anxious 
about the residues of nazism, but dismayed with the failure of the present 
practice of denazification, with the mismanagement of party politics, and 
profoundly disquieted over ‘the Russian problem’. Not that these preoccu- 
pations monopolise their minds, certainly not, but they are always there in 
some form or other, and one has to reckon with them if one wishes to un- 
derstand the men and women of this present Germany. 

I should like to draw attention to one more point only, an experience 
[had with some young students during the international vacation course. I 
had given an introductory talk on the history of the idea of ‘Re-education’ 
and on the meaning, the possibilities and the limitations of that idea. On 
the whole, I think, it was received in a friendly spirit, but there was one 
rather violent attack by a group of German students in the discussion that 
followed the address. From the mere fact that I, coming from the outside, 
had dared to speak about a problem that touched them so closely they had 
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inferred that I was unaware of their difficulties, and they had taken offence. 
It is not the fact of this reaction that is important but the reasons that 
lie behind it and which revealed themselves in several of the informal con- 
versations which the friendly atmosphere of the course made possible. 
These young Germans are far from being at peace with themselves. 
It is difficult to tell how many of them have not got things sorted out so as 
to be able to deal with them reasonably. They are all, I think, deeply shaken, 
and they are thoroughly disillusioned about the Third Reich, but they are 
not prepared to deny what to them at the time had meant something noble 
and good, namely, the ideal of service and dedication of self which had 
appealed to their better selves, be it in a well-run youth group, or in the 
girls’ labour service (the record of which begins to command the respect of 
many a stern critic of Nazi Germany), or perhaps in the army itself. They 
cannot bear the wholesale condemnation cf everything that has meant 
something to them in their most formative years. They meet this condemna- 
tion everywhere, in every paper, in every address, in almost every sermon. 
Incapable of sorting out things for themselves, finding no help in periodicals 
which, owing to censorship regulations, do not yet allow full discussion of 


the problems connected with National Socialism —a discussion urgently — 


needed — they withdraw into their shells, keep in touch with others who 
are doing the same, remaining extremely vulnerable and nourishing national 
feelings of a highly inflammable character. It is not the reasonable section 
of German youth who have wholeheartedly made a new beginning and who 
were the mainstay and the joy of our course, nor perhaps is it the section 
excluded from the advantages of higher educaticn because they were mem- 
bers of criminal organisations and may be of the aggressive type (though 
even that is not certain), but it is this section of idealistic young men an 
women who having lost their way feel misunderstood and abused, who 
need guidance and help most urgently. 

While it is true that the visitor would fail to understand the German 
problem of today if he disregarded these more disturbing aspects of German 
life it is equally true that he would be wrong if he did not open his mind 
fully to the many positive impressions that can be won even from a short 
stay in the country. It is for the sake of such positive experience mainly that 
international vacation courses such as those held at some of the universities of 
the British Zone this summer can be of invaluable help. For it is, of course, 
those German students who long most fervently for contact with the outside 
world and who are ready to learn, who would seek admission to such 
courses. What struck the visitor most at Géttingen was how much good- 
will he met on every side, from seniors and juniors, German scholars and 
British officers alike, and the genuine gratitude and delight on the part of the 
German undergraduates that so many foreigners, from Great Britain, from 
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neutral countries (Switzerland in particular) and even from occupied coun- 
tries such as Holland and France had found their way to them. (There were 
about 70 foreigners to roughly 200 Germans from all zones, but chiefly from 
Gottingen.) 

The course was on the whole well planned, offering a great variety of 
lectures, most of them not of a strictly specialist kind, an art exhibition, 
excursions, musical and dramatic performances, and giving ample 
opportunity for discussions and for parties. There was much that 
could not but impress the visitor favourably: the pleasantness of the un- 
destroyed and well-kept town, the cleanliness and the cheerfulness of the 
Mensa where foreigners and Germans fed on pooled rations, the high standard 
of musical performances, the first-rate quality of some (not all) of the lectures, 
and the attitude of the most impressive section of the young themselves, 
their pluck, their enterprise, their eager interest in matters of the mind, and 
their joie de vivre which all the frustrations had not been able to kill and 
which flared up in the company of so many young people of goodwill. It 
is good to remember all this if one thinks of the future of Europe. 

What will probably remain most alive in the minds of us all are the many 
discussions that took place, from the first day to the last — in small groups 
and in large ones, more formal and quite informal, with lecturers present 
and without them. People were very frank from the very beginning, and 
though there were some tense and some difficult moments I don’t think 
there was animosity anywhere during the course. There was a certain amount 
of mistrust at the beginning — naturally — but I think little of it remained 
after personal contacts had been established. The paramount importance of 
such courses, if they are well conducted, rests, to my mind, in that indi- 
viduals meet as representatives of their own countries, and that as such they 
learn to respect one another. For such respect entails an obligation, far more 
than any easy friendship that might result from chance meetings. To acquire 
the capacity to respect the foreigner is one of the basic requirements of 
civilisation everywhere. It is oreatly needed for every nation after the dis- 
ruption of so many human ties that these war years have brought, but more 
than for anyone else it is needed for the young Germans who have been 
taught for so long to hate and to despise. 

There are, however, some barriers to the full success of such courses which 
it is good to keep in mind lest we expect more than they can yield. The 
first limitation lies in the psychology of what is perhaps the majority of the 
German students. The superficial observer might call it their emotionalism. 
But this seems to me an over-simplification. It isa complex thing, a mixture 
of the sheer lack of knowledge of what is outside their own world, a lack of 
training in critical analysis of any given set of facts or of any set of views, and 
that ‘something’ at the back of their minds referred to just now which may 
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tend —and with some more than with others—to interfere with their 
mental processes and which is indeed highly charged with emotion. This 
‘something’ receives a special poignancy for instance in the case of those 
young people who have not given up their moral standards and who find 
themselves compelled to black market dealings for the sheer necessities of 
life for themselves or their families and who feel the humiliation of this very 
acutely. Certainly a vacation course in their own country may mean very 
much to these young people, but there is no doubt that — with conditions as 
they are — to get out of Germany for however limited a period could mean 
very much more still. To see British people in their own country, to get to 
know the English way of life over here has been a profoundly stirring ex- 
perience to not a few of those young men and women who have been 
invited to this country by one organisation or another for weeks or for 
months. A very good beginning has been made with such invitations during 
the last year. Of course, one cannot bring out everybody, but whatever can 
be done on these lines, be it by universities or other bodies, should find the 
wholehearted support of every-one who is anxious for the recovery not only 
of Germany but of our Western world. 

If I am right in stressing — as I have done — that for the foreign student 
the chief value of a visit to Germany today lies in his discovery of the positive 
forces still alive in that country to hold a vacation course even in so un- 
damaged a place as Gottingen, the ‘Switzerland’ of the British zone, is fully 
justifiable. But it is also important that the foreigner should see things in 
proportion, and some of the Géttingen visitors may well have failed to see 
the whole picture. Not only may they have forgotten that those students 
whose health had broken down under the stress of these years, the T.B. cases, 
for instance, were not in evidence in such a course. They may also have been 
at a loss of how to deal with those queer tangles in the minds of not a few 
of their hosts which would, often quite unexpectedly, come to the surface 
in talk because the background of the experience of those people had not 
become visible to them — the destroyed families, the lost homes and the 
faith that had foundered when a world went to pieces and often long before 
it went to pieces outwardly. In planning for the benefit of foreign students 
one should perhaps limit the academic side of such vacation courses and 
arrange for tours through factories, visits to people’s homes, to schools and 
orphanages, etc., such as I gather had been introduced in one or two of the 
other courses with much success. 

German life at present is full of contradictions. The good and the bad, 
everything seems intensified in the abnormality of the set up. There is un- 
selfishness that makes one blush and there is moral decay that makes one 
shudder. There is fine achievement in every sphere of life, not only in some 
fields of scholarship, and there is complete stagnation in others. There is an 
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intolerable feeling of frustration, specially among the badly housed and un- 
settled people, and there is something like a religious revival which goes 
right across the generations. There is a growing readiness to turn Com- 
munist, and there is blind fear of Russian expansion to the West. Men long 
for peace and justice, and yet they reckon with another war. But in spite of 
all these contradictions there is hope for a revival of a Germany that could 
play its part in a new and peaceful Europe. There certainly is ‘a long way to 
go’ as one of the British students put it. But there is no doubt that the good 
forces are not dead and that recovery has begun, but it is in dire jeopardy. 

It is a commonplace these days that all our educational or social efforts are 
closely bound up with economic as well as political conditions, and also that 
there is much in Allied administration that is waiting for revision. One can- 

not stress strongly enough that unless the eleventh-hour efforts to revive the 

economic life of Germany do succeed all the fine work done under the aegis 

of the Education Branch of CCG may have been in vain. No one who 

attended the Géttingen course can have failed to realise two things: that work 

of that kind is well worth doing, but that we are standing on a razor’s edge. 

There is hope but only while there is life. 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
BY C. P. MAGILL 


AN account will be found below of some outstanding books published in 
recent months. It will, it is feared, be notable chiefly for its omissions, 
regrettable but inevitable under present conditions. They will, as far as 
possible, be rectified as soon as the situation permits readier access to foreign 
publications. Booksellers in this country have not, at the moment of writing, 
been given firm instructions regarding the import of books from abroad. 
Meanwhile, unfulfilled orders accumulate and parcels of imported books 
pile up at the customs sheds. When the position is clarified we may expect a 
rich harvest from Austria (with whom we are no longer at war) but as far 
as Germany is concerned our hunger is likely to remain for long unsatisfied. 
Apart from difficulties of regulation and currency, one must reckon with the 
reluctance of German publishers, who can dispose of editions of 20,000 


copies and over in the home market, to embark upon the exhausting task - 


of exporting or exchanging books. We must meanwhile be content with 
scraps of tantalising information on the wealth of literature displayed at the 
Leipzig Fair or derived from publishers’ catalogues. 

Particularly noteworthy is the activity of the Aufbau-Verlag in Berlin, 
whose publications include a wide range of works of German literature and 
criticism. Among the classics published or in process of publication by this 
firm are editions of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Heine and Keller, single volume 
popular editions of Goethe’s Iphigenie, Schiller’s Don Carlos and Briefe iiber 
die aesthetische Erziehung des Menschen, Lessing’s Nathan and Heine's Deutsch- 
land. Ein Wintermarchen. A series of biographies is being published which 
includes lives of Goethe by Paul Wiegler, of Schiller by Theodor Bohner, 
of Keller by Georg Lukacs, and of Heine by Herbert Eulenberg. Many 
familiar works by Hans Fallada, Erik Reger, Carl Sternheim and Heinrich 
Mann have been reprinted, while among new books those by writers 
exiled during the war predominate; one notes for example Johannes Becher’s 
popular Romane in Versen, his novel Abschied, and his two volumes of poems, 
Die Hohe Warte and Heimkehr— Neue Gedichte. Mention should be 
made also of Theodor Plievier’s Stalingrad, which has now passed its 
fifth edition and can probably be regarded as the outstanding ‘best-seller’ 
of the post-war years. Three works of Anna Seghers have appeared, Das 
siebte Kreuz, Die Rettung and Der Ausflug der toten Madchen, of which the last 
has also appeared in an American edition (Der Ausflug der toten Madchen und 
andere Erzadhlungen, New York, Aurora-Verlag, 1946). One's curiosity is 
further whetted by a volume of Neue Gedichte by Gerhart Hauptmann. 
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Among the works of criticism published by this firm are a number of 
studies by Georg Lukacs. These include his Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und 
Goethe und andere Betrachtungen (containing, among other essays, studies of 
Wilhelm Meister, Faust, Heine, Hdlderlin, Kleist, Eichendorff and Raabe); 
Essays tiber Realismus, Fortschritt und Reaktion in der deutschen Literatur and 
Deutsche Literatur im Zeitalter des Imperialismus. 

The Aufbau-Verlag has also published, in collaboration with the Zinnen- 
Verlag of Munich, two works by Ernst Wiechert: Der Totenwald, Erlebnis- 
bericht and Rede an die deutsche Jugend. 

Welcome evidence of the revival of literary activity in Austria is provided 
by a two volume edition of Grillparzer, attractively produced and well 
printed: Der ewige Grillparzer. Eine Auswahl aus dem Bleibenden des Dichters, 
ed. Prof. Dr. Josef Lackner, Oesterreichischer Verlag ftir Belletristik und 
Wissenschaft, Linz, 1946. A second edition has now appeared of the hand- 
some Wiener Renaissance, ed. Hofrat Dr. Otto Rommel, Bellaria-Verlag, 
Wien, 1947, an anthology of the Austrian renascence, containing representa- 
tive extracts from Nikolaus von Cues, Konrad Celtis, Maximilian I and others, 
illustrated with twenty-three portraits and facsimiles. 

The output of German works from Switzerland is as profuse as ever. Two 
publications in the field of criticism, no longer new, deserve notice in view 
of their outstanding merit. These are Fritz Strich’s Goethe und die Welt- 
literatur, Bern, Francke, 1946, and Emil Staiger’s Grundbegriffe der Poetik, 
Ziirich, Atlantis, 1946. Professor Strich’s study is a masterly exercise in 
comparative literature. He deals comprehensively with the origins and 
development of Goethe’s conception of “Weltliteratur’, examines the foreign 
influences which helped to mould it, and treats at length of the influence 
which Goethe in turn had upon the literatures of Europe. Professor Staiger’s 
earlier works, Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft des Dichters and Meisterwerke 
deutscher Sprache aus dem 19. Jahrhundert displayed a critical method of great 
originality and the most refreshing lucidity. It is applied in his latest work to 
the bases of poetry itself. The ‘Grundbegriffe’ with which he deals are those 
of lyric, epic and dramatic style and his aim is to clarify these concepts, 
normally applied vaguely and indiscriminately to particular works of art. 
He demonstrates how the qualities defined appear in varying combinations 
in all great poetry and has opened the path to a new system of literary 
classification and assessment. 

From Switzerland comes the best available record of conservative opposi- 
tion activity in Germany during the war, in the shape of Vom andern Deutsch- 
land: aus den nachgelassenen Tagebiichern, 1938-1944, von Ulrich von Hassell, 
Ziirich, Atlantis, 1946. Von Hassell, at one time German Ambassador to 
Italy, was hanged in September 1944 for complicity in the Putsch of July 
20th. His diaries have the additional merit of being a valuable source book 
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for the diplomatic history of World War II. A translation of Vom andern 
Deutschland is now in preparation by Hamish Hamilton. Another document 
of the resistance movement is Rudolf Pechel’s Deutscher Widerstand, Erlen- 
bach-Ziirich Eugen Rentsch, 1946. Pechel, former editor of the Deutsche 
Rundschau, which he maintained in existence until 1942, gives an account of 
the resistance movement contrasting strongly with that of Gisevius. 

The Bermann-Fischer Verlag of Stockholm will be publishing shortly 
additional volumes in its editions of Hofmannsthal, Werfel and Stefan 
Zweig. The first of two volumes of Hofmannsthal’s Lustspiele will, it is 
hoped, be published this winter. A volume of his Erzahlungen and a volume 
of his Gedichte und lyrische Dramen have already appeared in this collected 
edition. Thomas Mann’s Dr. Faustus. Das Leben des deutschen Tonsetzers 
Adrian Leverkiihn, erzahlt von einem Freunde, published by the same firm, 
Fr. 24.85, has now appeared, but had not at the time of writing reached 
these shores. Essays of Three Decades, London: Secker and Warburg, 21s., 
contains sixteen of Mann’s more important essays. The range of subject is 
wide; the collection includes studies of Goethe (among them Goethe als 


Reprisentant des biirgerlichen Zeitalters and the lecture on Faust delivered at - 


Princeton in 1938), Lessing, Schopenhauer, Wagner, Platen, Tolstoy, 
Cervantes and Freud. 


While English publications deal mainly with one or other aspect of ‘the 
German problem’, there is evidence of a sustained interest in German litera- 
ture and art. Professor Barker Fairley’s A Study of Goethe, Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1947, I5s., represents a new departure in Goethe biography. 
The author joins issue on the one hand with those Goethe biographers who 
bring the man to life at the expense of an interpretation of his work, and on 
the other with those who interpret his work in abstraction from his life. He 
himself has produced an inner biography of Goethe, ‘the account of what 
went on in his mind in its progress from immaturity to maturity’. His 
treatment is always stimulating, although opinions may differ on his 
interpretation of the terms ‘mature’ and ‘immature’. 

Another biographical study of note is Douglas Yates’s Franz Grillparzer. 
A critical biography, vol. 1, Oxford: Blackwell, 1946, 12s. 6d. This addition 
to the series of Modern Language Studies deals with the dramatists’s works 
in chronological order as evidence of his intellectual development. This, 
the first volume, treats of his work up to 1830, i.e. up to and including Des 
Meeres und der Liebe Wellen. 

Rilke continues to find translators on both sides of the Atlantic. The first 
two parts of the Stundenbuch have been done into English by Miss Babette 
Deutsch (Rainer Maria Rilke, Poems from the Book of Hours. The German text 
with an English translation and introduction by Babette Deutsch, London: Vision 
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Press, 1946, 4s. 6d.) while R. F. C. Hull has produced a representative 
selection of the letters. (Selected Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke, 1902-1926. 
Translated by R. F. C. Hull. London: Macmillan, 1947, 21s.) The letters 
have been grouped chronologically rather than under correspondents with 
a view to giving coherence to the selection, and self-contained groups of 
letters, e.g. those An eine junge Frau and An einen jungen Dichter have been 
omitted. A second edition has also appeared of C. F. MacIntyre’s Rilke. 
Fifty Selected Poems (University of California Press, Cambridge University 
Press, 1947, 20s.) This translation, first published in 1940, is from the Buch 
der Bilder and the Neue Gedichte and contains the German originals. Rilke’s 
essay on Rodin is now available in a translation by Jessie Lamont and Hans 
Trausil, introduced by Padraic Colum (Rilke, Rodin, London: Grey Walls 
Press, 1947, 7s. 6d.) This is an extremely attractive production with twelve 
illustrations of works by Rodin. 

Art lovers will welcome Edith Hoffmann’s Kokoschka. Life and Work. 
With two essays by Oskar Kokoschka and a foreword by Herbert Read, London: 
Faber, 1947, 25s. Written by the assistant editor of The Burlington Magazine, 
who has known Kokoschka for many years, this is the first English study 
of the famous Austrian painter, now living in England. Lavishly illustrated, 
it does justice for the first time to the work done in the artist’s English period. 
Another contribution to the history of the arts in Germany is German Porce- 
lain (London: Faber, 1947, 21s.) by W. B. Honey, Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Ceramics in the Victoria and Albert Museum. This is the first 
monograph in English on eighteenth-century German porcelain and is 
intended both for the expert and the general reader. It covers the origins of 
the art, the background of styles and the influence of courtly patronage and 
is illustrated with 100 plates. In the field of music we have Felix Mendelssohn. 
Letters. Edited by G. Selden-Goth (London: Paul Elek, 1946, 16s.) and an 
English version of Otto Erich Deutsch’s life of Schubert (Schubert. A docu- 
mentary biography. Being an English Version of ‘Franz Schubert: Die Dokumente 
seines Lebens. Revised and augmented with a commentary by the author. Trans- 
lated by Eric Blom (London: Dent, 1947, 63s.) No comparable edition of the 
Mendelssohn letters exists in English and the wide range of the composer’s 
acquaintance makes his correspondence of considerable interest to the student 
of literature. Professor Deutsch’s biography may be found unwieldy by the 
general reader. It is, in fact, a source book, in which all the important docu- 
ments are assembled and annotated by the author. 

Space prohibits a reference to more than one of the many recent studies 
of German affairs. Alfred Weber’s Abschied von der bisherigen Geschichte 
(Bern: Francke. Hamburg: Claasen & Goverts Verlag, 1946) has now 
appeared in translation in the International Library of Sociology and Social Re- 
construction in a translation by R. F. C. Hull (Farewell to European History or 
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The Conquest of Nihilism, London: Routledge, Kegan Paul, 1947, 16s.) 
Written during the closing stages of the war, this was one of the first works 
to emerge from Germany after its conclusion. Professor Weber, the well- 
known Heidelberg sociologist, now a joint editor of Die Wandlung, formu- 
lates a new conception of European history, based on the assumption that an 
age of mammoth states is at hand, in which Germany will play but a minor 
role; he attempts to account for the German catastrophe and to lay down 
principles for her future guidance. 

Two publications which deserve to be better known are the monthly 
bulletins of the Control Commissions for Germany and Austria: Austria. A 
monthly report and review (Allied Commission for Austria. British Element, 
Vienna) and Monthly Report of the Control Commission for Germany (British 
Element, Berlin). Both are obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office at a cost 
of 26s. and 32s. a year respectively. They contain authoritative and detailed 
information on all matters within the scope of the Commissions. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


AUTUMN is upon us here in Germany. Leaves are turning, many have already 
fallen; and now and then a chilly, misty evening heralds the coming winter. 
The summer has been exceptionally hot, very dry and all too short. Town- 
dwellers can have had but little respite, little time in which to recover from 
the effects of last winter before beginning to prepare for the next. Week-ends 
that should have been times of rest have had all too often to be spent on 
strenuous expeditions near and far to fetch a load of this or that against the 
months ahead. 

And what of the winter that is coming? It may not be so cold as the last 
but it is difficult to see how it can be any easier. The people are entering 
upon it with little more food and even less hope than last year, with powers 
of resistance further reduced and despondency and apathy increased. When 
we think of these facts in the light of their likely effect upon the capacity of 
the people for initiative and action, the question that forces itself upon the 
mind is, what is another such winter going to mean for Germany in terms 
of human achievement, of the continued fruitful life of the spirit? It seems 
clear that those of lesser mental and spiritual calibre will be less and less able 
to stand up to the physical strain and will, in consequence, be able to do less 
and less work. This means that an increasingly heavy burden of work will 
fall upon the finer spirits who, just because they are finer, will feel bound to 
try to shoulder it — until they too are in danger of breaking down. And then 
what is to happen? 


UNIVERSITIES. 

An old university that seems to have been almost eclipsed by the war is 
Giessen, whose activities have been reduced to the two faculties of agri- 
culture and veterinary medicine. One recent report in a student magazine 
referred to it as the “Justus-Liebig Hochschule fiir Bodenkultur and Veteri- 
narmedizin’; and another laments this hard fate for a university 300 years older 
than the neighbouring and flourishing Frankfurt and which, despite severe 
damage to the town and to itself, nevertheless has a number of buildings 
still intact. 

It is now learnt that not one but two new universities have been started 
in French occupied territory, the second one being at Homburg in the Saar. 
This was founded last March and consisted originally of a medical faculty 
only, to be followed in due course by faculties of law and philosophy. It 
appears to have been ‘adopted’ by the university of Nancy, whose pro- 
fessors have been lecturing there, and to have as a prime object the 
strengthening of cultural ties with France. 
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It is reported that the city of Paderborn wishes again to have a university — 
as it once had, from 1614 to 1844. 

At Marburg an excellent new fortnightly student magazine, Der Student, 
has been started. 

On June 24th the Technical University in Berlin celebrated its first birth- 
day. There were speeches by the Educational Advisor to the British C.-in-C., 
by the Rector and by a representative of Berlin city government, followed by 
a delightful concert of music by Bach, Handel and Telemann given by the 
students’ orchestra. 


The time-honoured problems of the nature, scope and purpose of a uni- 
versity have come very much to the fore since the collapse here, and interest 
in them is not abating. Two books on the subject by distinguished writers 
appeared last year: (1) Die Idee der Universitat, by Karl Jaspers (Springer- 
Verlag, Berlin-Heidelberg), and (2) Die Idee der Universitat und das offentliche 
Leben, by Gerhard Ritter (Novalis-Verlag, Freiburg i.Br.). There is a steady 
flow of articles, lectures and discussions dealing with the matter from various 
angles. How are we to recover the idea of a ‘Universitas’, a university that 
is something more than a collection of independent faculties? Is the chief 
activity of a university research, or is it instruction? To what extent should 
a university be influenced by politics? These are some of the problems that 
are exercising the minds of concerned persons. Perhaps more closely con- 
nected with the past course of German history, and so with the present 
situation, and certainly not less important are two others which, closely 
interrelated, form the largely unexpressed background of much reflection 
in this field. (1) Is it not the business of a university, in addition to providing 
knowledge, to direct attention also to the purposes to which knowledge may 
and should be put? Knowledge by itself has given us atom-bombs as well 
as antiseptics. To what extent have the universities been responsible for this 
neglect of the questions of purpose and value? (2) What should be the 
relation of the university teacher to the student? Should he remain a being 
apart, revered perhaps, but remote? Or should he not try to be the friend 
as well as the guide and the philosopher, interested in the moulding of 
personality and not merely in the training of intellect? 


On Books IN GENERAL 

In connection with the exhibition of German books held recently in Berlin, 
the Berliner Verleger- und Buchhiandlervereinigung has published Das Neue 
Buch, Katalog der Neuerscheinungen 1945-7. This contains some $000 items 
grouped into twelve sub-sections, of which by far the largest are those of 
‘Religion, Theologie, Philosophie und Psychologie’ and ‘Schéne Literatur’. 
On the face of it this seems to represent a considerable rate of progress, but 
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two things have to be borne in mind: (a) the fact that these Neuerscheinun- 
gen are to a very large extent not new books but reprints of old ones, classics, 
etc., and (b) the remark in the short introductory note to the catalogue to 
the effect that it is of little use ordering any of the books mentioned as most 
of them have long been ‘vergriffen’. In book-production the provision of 
material for binding seems to be becoming at least as great a problem as that 
of paper. In general, the quality of both paper and binding alike is such that 
the expectation of life of an average book produced in Germany today must 
be pretty dim. 


MODERN ART 

The second World War, like the first, has brought, in Germany, as else- 
where, an uprush of interest in the new and the strange, in the field of art 
asin others. Much of this is transitory and shallow, some of it pathological — 
a reaction against the disciplines of war and the fetters of tyranny, an escape 
into an often perversely conceived ‘freedom’. Terms like ‘Expressionismus’ 
tend to be loosely bandied about by persons anxious to appear original or 
cultivated. But the more discerning have been lead to rediscover some of 
the bigger figures of modern times — Ernst Barlach and Kathe Kollwitz, for 
instance, who are enjoying something of a vogue. We also find articles with 
titles such as “Fiir und wider die moderne Kunst’, “Vincent van Gogh und 
die moderne Kunst’ or ‘Neues Denken in der Musik’. There is a new 
periodical Melos (Melosverlag, Mainz) whose sub-title “Zeitschrift ftir neue 
Musik’ describes its aim. 


LOssES IN DRESDEN 

The periodical Echo, which appears in Bavaria, has in its twelfth issue a 
short article giving an account of the penalty paid in art treasures by this once 
lovely city. The report states that, for whatever reason, the following are 
to be reckoned as lost: the contents of the Landesbibliothek, including the 
score of J. S. Bach’s B Minor Mass; the contents of the picture gallery, 
including Raffael’s Sistine Madonna; the art treasures of Schloss Pillnitz and 
Schloss Moritzburg and of the Historisches Museum; the Miinzkabinett; 
the collection of engravings; the porcelain collection of Augustus der Starke, 
except for a few unimportant pieces; the collection of Meissen porcelain. 


S. MARIEN IN LUBECK 

As one of the noblest examples of that brick Gothic architecture so 
characteristic of northern Germany, this great church will be remembered 
with affection and admiration by many. The following Press Release (of 
last August) issued by Public Relations Branch of Control Commission will 
give satisfaction. 
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FAMOUS LUEBECK CHURCH IN DANGER. CONTROL COMMISSION AID. 


Anglo-American co-operation has taken place in the present efforts to 
save the famous Gothic Marien-Kirche in Luebeck where the walls are 
threatening to collapse. In the air-raid of 1942 the anchor beams were 
destroyed with the result that the flying buttresses have exerted an abnormal 
pressure and caused dangerous bulges in the walls. 

Urgently required for the work of repair were the services of sixty-six 
skilled church masons and similar craftsmen, a problem which was causing 
the Germans great difficulty. When Monuments and Fine Arts Branch of 
Control Commission drew the attention of the Schleswig Holstein Regional 
Manpower Branch to this problem, however, there was speedy action. A 
search for the required workers was made, the desired number found on 
the Hamburg project and their release secured.’ 

All over Germany today prisoners of war are slowly coming back —I 
deliberately say ‘back’ rather than ‘home’. Bringing their own problems 
with them, they are finding others they had not dreamed of. They come 
seeking rest and all too often finding none, within or without. Recently there 


came to my notice a sonnet, not previously published, by a young man of 


twenty-one who has himself served in this war. I would like to end this 
letter by quoting it. (The author’s name is Walter Fietz.) 


EIN HEIMKEHRER 


Erschrick nicht, Mutter, bin Dein Sohn noch immer. 
So bleib am Fenster sitzen; denn ich sehe 

dann besser Deinen lieben Mund. Ich gehe 

nicht weiter in dies reine Ahnenzimmer; 


der saubre Geist erhébe ein Gewimmer. 
Dass solche Freveltat durch mich geschehe, 
darf Dich nicht wundernehmen, Mutter, ehe 
Dir nicht erzahlt ist: heimatlos ist schlimmer 


als tot sein. Ich muss leben, darf nicht sterben; 
besitze Mutter und Daheim zur Plage! 
Die andren jauchzen ob des Gliicks und werben 


um Heimkehr aus Gefangenschaft. Ich jage 
umher, weil ich den Bruder hab im herben 
Gefecht erschlagen! — Bitte, nichts mehr sage . . . 
JOHN BOURKE 
Berlin 
October 1947 
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